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Ways and means of cutting the selling “overhead”’ 
are foremost in the minds of manufacturers, re- 
tailers and jobbers everywhere. It’s in keeping 
with the national program of economy. 


In this respect consider your catalog. The most 
effective is the least expensive. The loose- leaf 
catalog produces more direct selling action every 
day in its years of existence. Yet it costs less, 
much less in the long run. 


Whether you are manufacturer, or jobber, a 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binder is the most 
profitable you can use for both salesmen and 
general trade purposes. The Catalog user is 
thoroughly informed on price revisions, changes 
in items, the latest merchandise and trade news. 
Sheets are inserted or removed easily and 
speedily. Whoever sells the goods, sells more. 
Whoever pays the catalog bills, pays less. This 
has been proved thousands of times over. 


Cut the selling “overhead.” 
Employ Heinn Loose-Leaf | The Heinn Company 
1 Bind hat’ can use a few good 
Catalog Binders—that’s one | salesmen to sell its 
of the best ways to do it. Tell } complete line of gen- 
. eral trade and sales- 

us your needs and we'll glad- | men’s loose-leaf cata- 
ly send prices and complete = pg? bog 
information without cost | splendid proposition 


° ° to make. 
or obligation on your part. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose- Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“More Than a Million 
For More Than a Year” 


HE average net paid circulation of the Chicago 
Sunday Herald and Examiner for the six months 
ending March 31st, was 


1,120,294 


This is the highest record ever attained by any American 
newspaper. It is the peak of a record that has been main- 
tained at “more than a million for more than a year.” 


The vast army of readers who have contributed to this 
achievement are a prosperous class, a discriminating class 
for they pay more for the Chicago Sunday Herald and 
Examiner than they would have to pay for another 
newspaper. 


National advertisers have the benefit of this Niagara of 
sales power at the lowest milline rate of any Chicago 
newspaper, daily or Sunday—in fact of any newspaper 
rate of standard record. 


The advertising mecsage of any manufacturer of a meri- 
torious product, printed more than a million times in a 
single issue, placed in over a million homes, and read by 
more than three million people, will naturally be trans- 
lated into sales. 


Circulation is Power 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


CHICAGO 


HERALD & EXAMINER 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 


Published and copyrighted 1925, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price, $4.00 a year, in advance 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879 


Every 
Sales 
Manager 


of a company manu- 
facturing Material-Han- 
dling Equipment will 
find the data on our 
three fields of intense 
interest and of consider- 
able value. 


Each of our three publi- 
cations circulates in a 
market where labor- 
saving machinery and 
equipment are playing 
a constantly greater part 
in production and dis- 
tribution. 


Our organization is 
thoroly versed in the ap- 
plication of such equip- 
ment—and their experi- 
ence and knowledge are 
yours for the asking. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Read weekly by 5,000 dealers whose 
influence controls the sale of ninety 
per cent of all building supplies— 
and who use motor trucks and ma- 
terial-handling equipment. 


BRICK and CLAY RECORD 


Clay products manufacturing plants 
buy labor-saving machinery and 
equipment of every conceivable 
kind. A prosperous industry spend- 
ing millions annually. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


The only paper covering the manu- 
facture of glass, pottery, enamel 
and allied products, with national 
distribution. A virgin field rapidly 
expanding. 


Send for a recent issue of any of 
these publications and let us help 
you to investigate these markets 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


407 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

The advertising records of the depart- 
ment stores show that these business 
houses are consistent year-around advertis- 
ers, with the so-called “slump” months fall- 
ing very little below the twelve months’ 
average for lineage. In an article “Should 
Advertising Play Tag with Business Con- 
ditions?”, -P. S. Salisbury points out the 
wide seasonal and yearly variations in the 
expenditures of various national magazine 
advertisers, and suggests that the success 
of the department store policy would indi- 
cate that there is a “danger line” in ad- 
vertising below which it is not advisable 
to go. Page 861. 


Believing the public to be “fed up” on 
bunk in used car advertising, the Lawfer 
Automobile Company of Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, decided to use straight, accurate, 
commonplace facts about their used cars 
in their advertising, and the success which 
this plan met with is adequate testimony 
to the soundness of their theory. “ ‘De- 
bunking’ the Used Car Advertisement.” 
Page 894. 


EXPORTING 

The first important step for an American 
manufacturer to take who is contemplat- 
ing starting an export department is to get 
in touch with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and all the various 
agencies and organizations in Washington 
and elsewhere which have built up valu- 
able reference data on export markets, 
says Walter F. Wyman, in an article, 
“Some Important First Steps in Export- 
ing.” Page 866. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Edward S. Jordan reviews what he calls 
the four stages of development in the auto- 
mobile industry, pointing out that we are 
now entering upon the last of these eras, 
which he calls the economy stage. By this 
he means that the companies which are 
to be the most successful in introducing 
economies in design, production, distribu- 
tion and financing, are the ones most likely 
to endure. Mr. Jordan has some interest- 
ing predictions to make on the develop- 
ment of the automobile and truck industry. 
“The Fourth Stage of the Business of 
Transportation.” Page 885. 


JOBBER RELATIONS 

How the Republic Brass Company re- 
vised its sales policies to meet the hand- 
to-mouth buying problem and carried out 
a campaign designed to sell the trade on 
the advantages of a jobber’s service on a 
line which had formerly been sold only 
direct, is told in an article, “How Republic 
Brass Won a Place in the Sun with the 
Jobbers.” Page 881. 


The third of the series of articles by 
Roy W. Johnson on merchandising trends 
in the principal lines of business is printed 
in this issue. It covers the dry goods 
field, and embodies the opinions of con- 
cerns from all parts of the country. There 
is small hope for any immediate relief 
from the hand-to-mouth buying habit, says 
the report. Page 863. 


LEGAL MATTERS 
How the use of too much imagination 
in copy writing leaves the gates wide open 
for trade pirates, is told in an article, 
“Some Legal Tricks. of Trade Pirates in 
Infringement Suits.” Page 877. 
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MARKETS 

“Selling to the Power Plants” is another 
of the series of articles by members of the 
Dartnell editorial staff, on industrial sell- 
ing. The rapidly developing demand for 
power has built up a big market here for 
the sales executive who has a product 
which might in some way be adapted to 
power plant use. The chief engineer. is 
the all-important factor in selling this 
market, says the writer of this article. 
Page 873. 


SALES LITERATURE 

Through charging dealers thirty cents 
a piece for the names of prospects, the 
Jewett Refrigerator Company is securing 
an unusual measure of cooperation from 
retailers who handle their equipment, and 
effecting a strong tie-up between the per- 
sonal sales work and direct mail. The 
Jewett plan for classifying prospects into 
three groups is another factor in the sales 
plan which compels the dealer to do his 
share in the promotional work. Details 
of the policy are explained in the lead 
article in S. Roland Hall’s special section 
on “Better Sales Literature.” Page 895. 


SALES OPPORTUNITIES 

Are we on the threshold of a vast de- 
velopment in the aviation field compar- 
able to that which took place in the his- 
tory of the automobile? Captain E. V. 
Rickenbacker, vice president, the Ricken- 
backer Automobile Company, expresses the 
belief that air transportation will become 
within a short while, one of the greatest 
factors in the industrial life of the nation. 
“Is Aviation Starting to Repeat Auto His- 
tory?” Page 859. 


SALES TACTICS 

The results of a recent questionnaire 
sent out by Sales Management on the use 
of premiums in sales work, show a wide 
divergence of opinion among sales execu- 
tives. Among those who report their ex- 
periences with this form of sales promo- 
tion are: John L. Kellogg, the Kellogg 
Company; A. J. Leatherock, Friedman 
Manufacturing Company; W. N. Galla- 
gher, the Automatic Electric Washer Com- 
pany, and R. A. Peters, Wheats Ice Cream 
Company. Page 865. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Sales managers, advertising men, and 
sales bulletin editors will get a refreshing 
new slant on their jobs if they will spend 
an occasional day out on the road with 
the men who sell, says the writer of an 
article, “When the Sales Manager Leaves 
His Big Swivel Chair.” This is an ac- 
count of a day spent with a Palmolive 
salesman out in New Jersey. Page 869. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 

The United States Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision in a case of long 
standing between the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills and the City of Portland, in which 
the right of the city to tax salesmen was 
contested. The court ruled in favor of the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, thus nullifying the 
city ordinance calling for payment of fees 
and deposit of a bond in the case of sales- 
men selling making sales of goods for fu- 
ture delivery against cash deposit. The 
case was remanded to an Oregon court. 

Other activities in Washington of spe- 
cial interest to sales executives are re- 
viewed by the Washington correspondent. 
Page 891... 
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THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW AND SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INVEST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Thru Their Own Advertising Columns 


TO MAKE YOUR ADVERTISING, 
EVEN, MORE EFFECTIVE 


EPRODUCED on this page are two of a series of full pages and smaller 
space being devoted to ‘“‘Advertising Advertising’’ by SPOKES- 
MAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE. Commenting 
upon the value of such cooperation, the advertising manager of one of the 

™ leading national advertisers has this to say: “If more publications were 
to conduct such educational and confidence-inspiring work in the interest of adver- 
tising, the advertising dollar would produce far greater returns for the advertiser.” 


LL ae , The sole object of the campaigns thru “Advertising Advertising” is first to 

ot or educate our readers to the economic value and benefits accruing to them thru reading 

-READ THE ADVERTISEME the. advertisements regularly. Or in other words, selling more of our 89,000 sub- 

SAVE TIME NTS scribers and their families to the mutual benefits possible thru always reading the 
advertisements in our columns. 


ike? 


Thru such service every dollar invested in the advertising columns of these 
two papers is bound to be more effective—hence service to both 
subscriber and advertiser. 


Your distribution thru Spokane wholesale houses and your 
advertising thru these two Spokane pers may be made 
to closely coincide. S and its rich, surrounding terri- 
tory, (150-mile radius), make up one cohesive market of 
564,000 consumers. Most of the 89,000 circulation of THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE 
is confined to the 97,487 homes located in the 522 cities 
and towns of the field. > 


Send for 1925 Book of Facts about Spokane 
Couniry Market and the Five Major 
Markets of the Pacific Northwest. 
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*The Market 


are, but where they GO. The farmer no longer exists as a segre- 


gated buying class. 


Gasoline has taken the spots out of the map 
and removed the last vestige of the old line 
between town and country—for the auto- 
mobile has emancipated the farmer from the 
limitations of space and time. 

‘-t< > 


In less time than it used to take him to 
hitch up a horse, the farmer of today is peck- 
ing his silver dollar on a glass showcase five 
or ten miles from home and asking to be 
waited on. He is practically a daily visitor to 
his nearby town trading center. His face is 
familiar on its streets. He is its citizen. It is 
his buying base. The banker, the grocer, the 
druggist, the hardware merchant, the police- 
man at the corner—they all call him by his 
first name. His boy goes to the town high 
school, plays on the high school basket ball 
team, and perchance walks up street after 
4 o'clock with the banker’s daughter. 

a 


The market is not where people live—but 
where they BUY. 


There is no line any more between town 
and country. The farmer lives out on the 
brick road a little way—that’s the only differ- 
ence. Instead of being a manufacturer of 
furniture, or shoes, or automobile parts, he 


is merely in another line—he manufactures 
FOOD. a oe 


The farmer buys in town. The city man 


IS NOT WHERE PEOPLE LIVE—BUT 
WHERE THEY BUY; not where they 


He is no longer geographically ISOLATED. 


buys in town. The whole American market 
is just one big town market. 


But, if you are like some national merchan- 
disers, there is one side to the town that your 
sales message is not reaching—one side to the 
town that does not know your brand, and 
never buys your goods except when the local 
dealer personally VOUCHES FOR THEM. 


You can put a single united effort against 
this single united market, if you reach that 
other side of the town through FARM LIFE 
—its favorite magazine. 

* * * 


FARM LIFE, through intensive, exacting 
circulation methods, and by printing only such 
carefully selected editorial matter as will inter- 
est and attract the thinking farm families of 
this country, provides you with a cream mar- 
ket of more than a million homes. It is a 
cream market that can not be reached surely 
and effectively and systematically except 
through FARM LIFE. 


Only 28% of its readers take any metro- 
politan newspaper. Less than 23% take any 
of the general magazines. Less than 16% 
subscribe to any other one farm paper. 


You can not effectively reach FARM LIFE’S 
big market—the one big town of more than 
a million farm families—EXCEPT through 
FARM LIFE. 


Farm Life Publishing Co., Spencer, Ind. 
James M. Riddle Co. 


Special Representative 


San-Francisco, Atlanta 


E: Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Life 


MORE THAN A MILLION A MONTH 
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Don’t Spoil His Day! 


HAT “Postage Due” problem is a mean one to handle. When an over- 
loaded envelope chuck full of orders comes in, you don’t like to sit down 


and write one of your hardest plugging salesmen that there was “Postage Due” 
’ on his envelope. 


So the problem of short paid postage on salesmen’s mail goes on, exacting its 
toll quietly—an unplugged leak. 


If the salesman is at fault then the SALES MANAGER wants to tell him so— 
with a friendly spirit. Why not handle this unpleasant task in an easier way? 
See that your men are furnished Curtis Fibre Envelopes for mailing their 


orders. See for yourself if the envelope the Supply Department gives your men is 
really suitable for salesmen’s mail. 


q@ This illustration shows a size 10-1/2 Curtis Fibre Are you taking chances with your mail—are you using 

; Envelope fiiled with several enclosures, addressed to one envelopes that are not built to stand the strain of hard 
of our salesmen in Texas. It followed him from town usage? Frequently envelopes are tossed the full length 
to town, being redirected more than ten times—yet, for of the mail car. If your envelope lit on one end, is it 
all its handling and hard usage, the envelope was re- flexible enough to resist bursting? Curtis Fibres are. 


turned to us in as good condition as when it left us. 


Curtis Fibre Envelopes are the Sales Manager’s “Aide de Camp”’ 


Standardize on them for your salesmen’s boys on the road smile with satisfaction. 
and branch office mail. Guaranteed to give “‘unusual satisfaction.’’ 

Sturdy and rugged, of exceptional strength, Carried in stock in 18 ready made sizes suit- 
yet they have a proven postage saving quality able for salesman’s orders and report mailing. 


owing to their light weight. The deep pointed Used by hundreds of well known manufactur- 
flap and double width gumming will make the ers, wholesalers and jobbers. 


SAMPLES for test purposes FREE 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


Curtis Fibre and Commercial Envelopes 
PLANTS AT 


head and send it to the plant 
nearest you. 


a a 


a ae 


106 Ann Street, Hartford, Conn. 1000 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 819 East 19th St., Kansas City, Mo. | 

e 4 

7 Mail theCoupon |.» 86 | 
: , | You may send us a sample packet of Curtis Fibre envelopes. We 
and you will receive a packet of | — like he test —_ out with our mail. We understand that your 
about 25 of the most popular l pn sl gu et will not cost us anything and no other obligation is 

sizes. Then you can actually | . 
make test mailings for yourself. Ll ee eee | See ee ny et Se ee GE ae 
Pin the coupon to your letter- | Fn ee er Pe ere ee ee ne eee ee eet 
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iN TWO SECTIONS * SECTION TWO é 
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¢c Announcing) 


the acquisition of 9 


NATIONAL RESTAURANT NEWS | 


a companion magazine to 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
FOOD SERVICE 


This brings two out-standing publications under one management and links the 
two great ‘‘hospitality industries’’ of the country. 


Each magazine will be published as a distinct unit. ‘The combination affords 


manufacturers the opportunity of coordinating their efforts in the hotel and 
restaurant fields. 


Offices in Chicago and New York will not only give both publications a broader 
editorial scope but will also more effectively serve manufacturers interested in 
these two important markets. 


ey 
AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Executive Offices Western Office 
342 Madison Avenue 20 East Erie Street 
New York Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representatives—Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
mz 


eee 
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- Another Pathescope Business Film is described here 


Sd 
; 
“THE HERITAGE OF JUPITER” 
d how i ; i 
and how it came to be a PATHESCOPE production 
bamsnnns The Radio Corporation of America recognized the value 
of Industrial Motion Pictures as a selling force. The prob- 
THOMAS F. LOGAN lem was, ‘‘What organization is best qualified by experi- 
Advertising ence, ability and stability to produce our films?’’ Naturally, 
cai agai a) RAC instructed its advertising counsel to get the facts. 
January 19, 1924. 
C. Fe Ivins, Esqe, Manager, 
The Pathéscope ° 
pal —i 
a RADIO CORPORATION 
sts Sin @ ==. © 
I would appreciate it if you would submit a list 
of clients for whom yea have produced pictures having either a) Daranrnane 
g a sales or institutional appeal. April 17, 1924. 
I would also like to have several references--- 
a dozen at least---among your clients whom I may consult for Mre Ce Fe ony 
information regarding the character of your work for theme New York, N.Y. 
We are looking into this sort of service with a view of Dear Mre Ivins: 
advising several of our olients who may wish to produce films ‘ PR. me an ne ae pe tg a 
in 1924. it gives me greet pleasure to inform you that the Radio 
Corporation of America has chosen Pathéscope as the organi- it 
Yours sincerely sation best qualified at this time to produce three RCA 
” moving pictures, the first featuring the Trans-coeanic 
Radiogrem Service of the RCA; the second featuring the 
A Uw , Marine Radio Service of the RCA and the third featuring the 
PCA Broadcasting Activité . 


————_—<—_ 


Just three months later this verdict was rendered; the 
Pathéescope Company was chosen ‘‘as the organization best 
qualified.’’ Our clients are won, not on sentiment, per- 
sonal prestige, or good-fellowship, but on our sheer ability 
to produce films of salesmanlike qualities. 


As part of a thorough investigation the advertising agency 
made of the industrial motion picture field, we were asked 
to submit the evidence of our ability, and the names of at 
least twelve of our clients whom the agency could consult. 


Some of the other notable clients we have served 


a 


ENGINEERING AND MECHANICAL 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
American Brass Company 

A. M. Byers Company 
General Electric Company 
Linde Air Products Company 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
Mosler Safe Company 

Nati 1 Slate A iati 
National Tube Company 
Okonite Company 

Otis Elevator Company 


‘ Plymouth Cordage Company 


Reading Iron Company 


Robins Conveying Belt Company 
John A. Roebling Company 
Chas. A. Schieren Company 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
U. S. Cast Iren Pipe & F’dry. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Franklin Baker Company (Coconut) 

E. F. Drew & Company predit) 

Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Canada 

Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 

C. F. Mueller Company (Macaroni) 

Seaboard Rice Milling Co. (Comet 
Rice) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


American Gas & Electric Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
International Mercantile Marine 
Ohio Power Company 

Postal Telegraph Company 

Radio Corporation of America 
United Light & Power Company 
Chattanooga Gas Company 


TEXTILES 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 


Beston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Standard Textile Products Co. 
U. S. Finishing Company 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brooklyn Commercial Body Co. 

Colgate & Company 

Foamite-Childs Corporation 

Kirkman & Sons 

McGraw-Hill Company 

Owens Bottle Company 

Charity, College and Community 
activities 


We invite an opportunity to show, either at your office or the Pathescope Salon, 
what we have done for others in your industry, and what we can do for you 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824, Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Two Incomparable Sunday Features 


Che New ork Cimes 


ROTOGRAVURE SPORTS SECTION 


THE NEW ROTOGRAVURE 
SPORTS SECTION is the first and 
only publication of its kind in the 
world. It reproduces, by the perfect- 
ed rotogravure process, important 
sports events throughout the United 
States and abroad—professional and 
amateur. Some of the pictures are 
of activities occurring four days be- 
fore publication. They include: 


BASEBALL ROWING BOXING 
POLO SHOOTING GOLF 

FOOTBALL RACING TRACK AND FIELD 
LACROSSE YACHTING ARCHERY 
SWIMMING TENNIS BASKETBALL 

The Rotogravure Sports Section 


offers special advantages to the man- 
ufacturer and distributor of sports 
equipment of all descriptions, sports 
wear for men and women, camping 
outfits. 


Advertising rate $2.10 an agate line. ~ 


Forms close nine days in advance. 


ROTOGRAVURE MAGAZINE SECTION 


THE MAGAZINE SECTION is a 
combined newspaper and magazine. 
It has the news value of a newspaper 
and the home circulation and long 
life of a magazine. 


With at least four issues each month, 
the Magazine Section of The Times 
has a monthly distribution of 2,400,- 
000 copies. Five standard monthly 
magazines, comparing in quality with 
The Times Magazine Section, have 
a total combined circulation of 
599,000. 

Thus far this year, the volume of 
advertising in the Magazine Section 
of The New York Times is more than 
double the total published in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


The cost of advertising space in The 
Times Magazine Section is $1.00 an 
agate line, equivalent to one cent per 
line for each 6,000 of circulation—the 
lowest rotogravure advertising rate 
obtainable in the United States. 


The rotogravure process of printing gives advertisers the advantage of 
illustrations with a fidelity to detail not attainable 
by the usual newspaper halftone. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION, SUNDAY EDITION OF 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, 600,000 COPIES. 


In five months of this year The New York Times published 11,521,334 agate lines of adver- 
tising, a gain of 478,390 lines over the corresponding period of last year and an excess of 
4,520,900 lines over the next New York newspaper. 
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Subscription Rates: single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subseriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: Subseriptions to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the newsstands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 


Closing Dates for Advertising: Published 
every other Saturday. In circulation preceding 
Thursday. Closing date for O. K. of proofs, 
twenty days before date of issue; final closing 
ten days before date of issue. 
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Reaching 


The Pocket 


Nerve 


Perhaps the most sensitive nerve 
in the makeup of man is his 
pocket nerve. How he guards 
it! To pry in and expose man’s 
pocket nerve through the power 
of a printed word is a job in 
which few men excel. Yet the 
rewards are worth while. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are 
expended annually in advertis- 
ing to reach that pocket nerve 
from which all profits flow. 
The wastage in money and effort 
is tremendous, although brains, 
skill, and experience are lessen- 
ing the mortality. 


Advertising, regardless of its 
form, must not only sell mer- 
chandise or service at a profit, 
but it must prove its ability to 
do so. If it fails here its excuse 
for existence vanishes, 


Plain Talk 


The time has come for plain Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage on this advertising question. The dross 
must be stripped from the gold. Ponderous 
oratory trickling o’er the tonsils to the tune of 
“prestige,” ““keepi your name before the 
public,” “good will » ““general publicity,” 
etc., hasno place in the company of a cash 
register. Profits must come or advertising 
must go. Make no mistake about that. In 
your business you must make the sale or be 
fer sale. There is no middle road. 


Sometimes We Err 


Will it pay? In those three words is the 
creed of this organization. Right there is the 
“‘reason why” of our success in advertising. 

me of our clients say our success is due to 
other reasons. Possibly they are right — and 
we are wrong. It happens that way sometimes. 


If you are now ein and believe that 
a fresh viewpoint, backed by years of suc- 
cessful advertising and merchandising work, 
might bring to you more real dollars and cents 
results, then talk to us. If you are number- 
ed among non-advertising concerns, but want 
more business at a per unit cost that is prof- 
itable, then talk to us, too, 


The size of your present or contemplated ad- 
vertising appropriation means nothing — the 
potentiality of your business means every- 
thing. If we can help make advertising pay 
for you, then we will make it pay for us, 


Turner-Wagener Co. 
Business-Building Advertising 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“A master copy writer once said that 
all he expected his copy to do was to 
‘sell the goods.” Amen.”* —J.H. T. 


w 


FRANK J. KIvLAN, formerly connected 
with the national advertising department 
of The New York Journal, has been ap- 
pointed advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Colt-Stewart Company, 
New York City, distributors of Maxwell 
and Chrysler cars. 


WILLIAM A. PHILLIPS, a senior partner 
of Dillon, Read & Company, New York 
financial house, was elected a director of 
the Chemical National Bank, New York 
City. 


At the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
at Seaview, New Jersey, June 1, CHARLES 
G. PHILLIPs, president of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, announced the election 
of A. C. PEARSON as president of the Tex- 
tile Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Dry Goods Economist. Mr. Phillips also 
announced the election of Everett B. TER- 
HUNE as president of the Boot & Shoe 
Recorder Publishing Company, another 
subsidiary, of which he has been vice pres- 
ident and general manager. Mr. Pearson 
is a vice president and Mr. Terhune a 
director of the U. P. C. 


W. A. Tries, formerly general manager 
of Mustard Products, Inc., is now presi- 
dent of The Kenwood Company, Inc., New 
York City eastern sales agents for Bran- 
den’s California Products of Pasadena, 
selling direct to the consumer. 


A. M. Tay or, for the past five years 
with the Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse, New York, in advertising and 
sales promotion work, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Velie Motors 
Corporation, Moline, Illinois. 


Ray ARNOLD, former sales manager of 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has been made local adver- 
tising manager of The Milwaukee Journal, 
succeeding JAMES W. FisK, who resigned 
to become advertising manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Post. Mr. Arnold was formerly a 
member of the sales organizations of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company and the H. J. 
Heinz Company. 


The Sunstrand Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois, has appointed 
Fred H. Hovper European sales director. 
Mr. Holder has had considerable experi- 
ence in the European office appliance field. 
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Th&S Say that®= 


—cCourtesy, The Pullman Company 


D. S. Eppins, for the past several years 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the Olds 
Motor Works, taking over the sales work 
formerly under the charge of I. J. REUTER, 
general manager. 


R. W. Wess, who for the past two years 
has been vice president and treasurer of 
the Witte Engine Works, Kansas City, Mo., 
has resigned to join the Hercules Corpora- 
tion of Evansville, Indiana, as vice presi- 
dent and director of sales. The Hercules 
Corporation manufactures motors, auto- 
mobile bodies and iceless refrigerators. 


The David C. Thomas Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, announces that 
the name has been changed to The Buchen 
Company. There will be no change in 
personnel, WALTER BUCHEN having been 
president of the agency for a number of 
years. 


E. M. McLEAN has been promoted from 
sales division manager to general sales 
manager of the Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Company, Clintonville, Wisconsin. Mr. 
McLean joined the organization several 
years ago as advertising manager, having 
been sales manager of the Armleder Truck 
Company, Cincinnati, and previously with 
the Western Electric Company. S. H. 
SANFORD, formerly a sales division man- 
ager of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany, is now assistant sales manager. 


N. CHRISTENSEN, formerly sales manager 
for the U. S. Air Compressor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now sales manager for 
the Champion Pneumatic Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, succeeding H. H. Kouka. 


Warren L. HOAGLAND has resigned as 
chief of the specialties division of the 
Department of Commerce, to become for- 
eign sales manager of L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co., Inc., Syracuse. Prior to 
his connection at the Department of Com- 
merce he was for twelve years foreign 
manager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, a 
California corporation, is the successor to 
The Holt Manufacturing Company, of 
Peoria, Illinois, and Stockton, California, 
and the C. L. Best Tractor Company of 
San Leandro, California. 
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Retailers Know 
Real Cash Value 


q in the statement 

to their Customers: 

“This Merchandise 

is all that is claimed 
for it; 


GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING 


| SAYS 
. SO” 
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The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


When the sitting room was a mu- 
seum of silk-tasseled needlework, 
plaster paris busts, scaffolding man- 
telpieces and cheerless fireplaces? 
And how dear to the housewife 
were theclicking bamboo and glass 
portieres that glistened in the gas- 
light. Those surely were the 
‘‘fussy”’ days. 


It was from such decorative night- 
mares with their riot of dust-catch- 
ing relics, voguish though they 
were at the time, that The House 
Beautiful led the escape, beginning 
with its early issues in 1896. Find- 
ing its editorial inspiration and 
theme in the rare beauty of fur- 
niture design by Sheraton, Chip- 


pendale, Adams and others, with 
decorative embellishment in keep- 
ing, themagazinesoon inaugurated 
a renaissance in home decoration, 
responsible in a comprehensive de- 
gree for the good taste prevalent 
in our better houses today. 


Such is the influence of The House 
Beautiful, accounting for its steady 
growth from the modest begin- 
nings of nearly thirty years ago to 
a current circulation in excess of 
75,000 copies. 


In contents it deals with every 
phase of home planning, building, 
equipment, decoration, furnishing 
and orientation. Dependably au- 
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Lambrequin and Patent 
Rocker? 


thoritative from cover to cover, it 
is welcomed on its monthly visits 
by a host of financially independ- 
ent readers who regard it as a 
genial forum on a subject close to 
their hearts—home. 


The House Beautiful provides direct 
contact with both the man and 
mistress of the house. It is show 
window and salesroom in one, for 
all that goes into the modern 
home. In short, it hits the bull’s- 
eye. Rates are based on a rebate- 
backed guaranteed circulation of 
70,000 (A.B.C. figures) with a lib- 
eral excess above that amount. 
Shall we mail rate card or send a 
representative? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


————— 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Is Aviation Starting to Repeat 
Auto History? 


Many New Sales Opportunities to Be Opened Up In 
Development of Commercial Aviation Now Under Way 


By Captain E. V. Rickenbacker 


Vice-President, Rickenbacker Motor Company, Detroit 


VIATION bids fair to be- 
come the next great indus- 
try of the world—in time, 


probably the greatest industry of 
the world. 


Aviation would be a leading in- 
dustry today, had progress and the 
public been ready for it. Com- 
mercial production of the automo- 
bile and the airplane began about 
the same time; the automobile in 
1901 and the airplane in 1903. The 
automobile already has become 
first in value of manufactured 
products in American industry but 
the airplane still is in the experi- 
mental stage because it appeared 
about twenty years before it was 
needed by the public. 


The story of the automobile was 
a ‘thrilling chapter in the history 
of man’s efforts to annihilate space 
and time and the people would 
enjoy it to the full. Meantime, 
aviation could wait—man was not 
quite ready to fly. The automobile 
was enough for the time being; it 
alone revolutionized our mode of 
living and we had to adjust our- 
selves to meet the new conditions 
before going forward so far as the 
next step—aviation—would take 
us. 

The airplane, therefore, became 
a war weapon, developed and 
financed by government—always a 
slow process except in time of war 


and one that is always detrimental 
to progress. 

The World War forced a rapid 
development of aviation, but at the 
sacrifice of economy, durability, 
comfort, and carrying capacity for 
the sake of speed, altitude, and 
maneuverability. It did, however, 
develop enthusiasm, motors, de- 
signs, and principles that are just 
now being taken advantage of, and 
it did train several thousand fliers. 

On the other hand, it left the in- 
dustry on a false foundation, with 
its efforts wrongly directed, and 
with a surplus of war materials on 
hand that had to be used up before 
any concrete progress could be 
made, Several years of stagnation 
followed, and we are now just 
beginning to devote genuine effort 
to the promotion of practical avia- 
tion. 


Aviation Still in Infancy 


From this it is apparent that 
commercial aviation is only about 
three years old. Compare this 
infant with the automobile of 1904 
and you will see that commercial 
aviation already has advanced 
more rapidly than did the motor 
car during its first three years of 
commercial development. 


We didn’t want to go any faster 
than the automobile would take us 
twenty years ago, but now we are 
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ready to take to the air. Already 
the automobile has almost reached 
its limitations as an annihilator of 
space and time. There is only one 
level of transportation for the 
automobile and that is becoming 
so congested that in time we must 
seek a way out. The only way out 
iS up. 

Commercial aviation still is in its 
infancy and at this writing, no 
manufactyrer of airplanes has a 
national distributing organization. 
Each manufacturer at present sells 
his own product direct, frequently, 
in fact, building planes to order on 
contract. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is the same condition as 
that which existed in the early 
days of the automobile industry. 
At the close of the World War, 
one manufacturer secured twenty- 
five or thirty distributors in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but 
this plan was soon abandoned be- 
cause, as already pointed out, it 
was too soon. 


Just at present there are no well 
financed airplane manufacturers 
who are prepared to back up a 
national sales organization, unless 
we name Ford. It is possible, 
however—even probable—that as 
soon as the proper time arrives, 
someone will secure the necessary 
financial backing to promote a pro- 
duction schedule that will justify 
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their establishing a national sales 
organization. 

It seems logical to expect that 
airplanes will be sold in the same 
way as automobiles are now sold, 
but it is unlikely that automobile 
distributors and dealers will take 
on the new line. Edsel Ford has 
been quoted to the effect that 
planes will eventually be sold 
through regular Ford dealers, but 
even so it is not to be expected 
that automobile dealers generally 
will sell airplanes. 

One very good 
reason for this is 
the fact that auto- 
mobile distributors 
and dealers operate 
under franchises 
from automobile 
manufacturers, and 
it is not probable 
that the automobile 
manufacturers — will 
engage to any very 
great extent in the 
production of air- 
planes. They have 
done their share in 
making the automo- 
bile industry what it 
is and it remains for 
a new generation to 
take the new indus- 
try in hand and 
develop it. 

Planes of the com- 
mercial type will 
lead the way in the 
development of the 
new industry. This 
is necessary in order 
to establish airways, 
flying fields, aero- 
dromes, service sta- 
tions, selling organ- 
izations, and, above 
all, confidence. The 
airplane must prove 
its practical utility, 
dependability, and economy in 
commercial transportation before 
it will be accepted as a private 
conveyance. 

This it is doing with remarkable 
rapidity. The records of the 
United States Air Mail Service 
have amazed the world and have 
been the greatest factor in estab- 
lishing commercial aviation in this 
country. Mail planes now fly reg- 
ularly, day and night, across the 
continent, making the round trip 
from coast to coast in considerably 
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less time than it takes the fastest 
trains to make the same trip one 
way. It is a matter of record, too, 
that the air mail operated planes 
in and out of Chicago in the win- 
ter, when the trains were stalled 
and unable to move either into or 
out of the world’s railroad center. 

The cross-country route now in- 
cludes seventeen main fields fully 
equipped with hangars and shop 
facilities, and has emergency land- 
ing fields at short distances apart 


“Aviation bids fair to become the next great industry of the world— 
in time, probably the greatest industry of the world,” 


says Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 


all the way across the United 
States. On March 2, 1925, it had 
available ninety remodeled planes 
and employed forty-six pilots, forty 
radio operators, twenty supervi- 
sors, seventy caretakers of bea- 
cons, and with the ground forces, 
a total of 630 persons. 

The government has now pro- 
vided for letting contracts to pri- 
vate corporations for carrying the 
air mail and it is expected that the 
mail routes between all principal 
cities will soon be in operation. 
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Early in April of this year, the 
Ford Motor Company established 
the first aerial express line. It is 
now operating two planes that 
make the round trip between De- 
troit and Chicago in an afternoon, 
carrying 1,000 pounds of company 
mail and freight each way. The 
two planes in use are said to have 
cost $25,000 each, but it is believed 
that planes of the same type can 
be produced in quantity for a 
fourth or fifth of this amount. But 
even with the pres- 
ent cost of produc- 
tion, the planes will 
pay for themselves 
in a short time. Ac- 
cording to the story 
published in the 
newspapers at the 
time the route was 
established, the Ford 
Company mail be- 
tween Detroit and 
Chicago averages 800 
pounds, or 32,000 
letters, a day each 
way. More _ than 
seven hours are re- 
quired to transport 
it by railroad. The 
planes carry it in 
two and_ one-half 
hours and_ save 
$1,250 a day in post- 
age alone. 

Executives of the 
company have an- 
nounced that other 
routes will be estab- 
lished shortly; one 
to St. Louis, one to 
St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and another 
to Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, where 
the company has 
sawmills and other 
plants. As the com- 
pany has assembly 
plants in thirty-five cities in the 
United States, it appears likely 
that other routes will be estab- 
lished and that eventually every 
Ford plant will be connected with 
the Detroit headquarters by an 
air line. 

Ford is also interested in pro- 
moting the development of lighter- 
than-air craft. 

In the meantime, the newspa- 
pers announce the formation of a 
new commercial airways company 

(Continued on page 924) 
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| ditions in Boston, except that the Chicago stores speeded up their advertising in the summer of 1921, while the Boston 
stores did it in the spring of the following year. For the complete period shown in the chart bank ‘debits in Chicago 


district follow closely the Boston curve, but Chicago stores in 1923, 1924, and 1925 expanded their advertising while 


Boston stores rode along on a more even keel. 


in the same years. 


The sales of Chicago stores were 


fall of 1923, but increased advertising brought sales above average. 


Should Advertising Play Tag With 
Business Conditions? 


What the National Advertiser Can Learn from the Department 
Stores’ Experience with Unbroken Advertising Schedules 


By P. S. Salisbury 


correspondingly greater than Boston’s 


The influence of low prices for agricultural products can be seen in the drop in bank debits in the 


Vice President, The Dartnell Corporation 


“ "ANHE department store 
asks the reader to come 
to its store tomorrow. 


The national advertiser says, ‘We 
have a very fine piece of soap you 
can get at your dealer’s, Why not 
try it? Therein is the difference 
between the manner in which the 
department store advertising cam- 
paign is conducted and that of the 
national advertiser. 

“One, the department store, 
knows the business is coming in 


tomorrow, whereas the national 
advertiser places his faith in the 
advertising copy and believes that 
at the end of the year his business 
will be ahead of the previous year.” 


I am quoting the advertising 
manager of one of the most suc- 
cessful newspapers in the country. 
His newspaper, year in and year 
out, stands near the top in both 
local department store advertising 
and national accounts, which puts 
him in a particularly advantageous 
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position from which to judge both 
the aims and results of advertisers. 

I approached him, as I did a 
score or more of other men who I 
thought would have some sound 
ideas, because a business man who 
is not a manufacturer and not a 
storekeeper and yet who works 
with both, said to me, “The aver- 
age department store owner knows 
a great deal more about advertis- 
ing than most national advertisers 
do. With him it is a practical 
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line marked 100 represents average. In 
but the department stores used advertising as a real selling tool instead of a luxury. 


In 1921 and 1922 both sales and general business conditions were below normal, 


In the two following years 


there was a considerable business expansion and the advertising curve tends to flatten out, indicating a policy of using 
advertising where and when it is most needed. The sudden upcurve of the bank debit line in 1923 and 1925 (which 
is used as the most reliable index to general sales transactions) is occasioned to some extent by abnormally large stock 


market transactions. 


working tool which he uses 365 
days in the year, It must pay him 
or he cannot continue in business 
and he never has to guess whether 
it is paying or not. But so many 
manufacturers seem to look upon 
advertising as a luxury or grand 
gesture that they can indulge in 
when business is coming their way 
anyway, but which is to be discon- 
tinued whenever any storm ap- 
pears on the business horizon.” 
Now those are strong words, 
and, as I thought to myself, may 
or may not be true. One of the 
surest things about advertising is 
the great difficulty of proving any- 
thing—incontrovertibly—about it. 
Of course, there was no doubt 
about the practice of many manu- 
facturers being just as he de- 
scribed. That is apparent to any- 
one who studies the advertising 
mediums even casually—but just 
what is the advertising policy of 
the department stores? Competi- 
tion is keen among them, and. it is 
very seldom that a department 
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store owner will talk and really 
say something about his policies. 
However, there are exceptions, as 
I found in approaching a number 
of them, although to a man they 
asked that their names not be used. 

The advertising manager of a 
Philadelphia store put it this way: 
“The more important department 
stores prove their faith in, and re- 
liance on, advertising by running a 
large minimum space daily in se- 
lected papers—a page or more, 
rain or shine, good times or bad— 
for the reason that it keeps the 
store constantly before the public; 
also, the newspaper can afford the 
minimum rate when they can plan 
on a stated space daily. 

“Large stores found that playing 
tag with the weather was not a 
productive method; but that, on 
the contrary, the general average 
of business done on a fixed daily 
space more than compensated for 
the slowing down caused by un- 
favorable weather or temporary 
adverse business conditions. Also 
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Both of the charts reproduced with this article have been corrected for seasonal trend. 


that it made for prestige with the 
public. 

“Many businesses that ceased 
advertising during the war found 
that they could not resume in sales 
where they had left off—they had 
slipped backward. These _ busi- 
nesses had to do rebuilding adver- 
tising before they could get into 
their normal stride. The public is 
prone to forget—and to go where 
invited. No business ‘owns’ its 
public these days. And the non- 
advertisers also had to meet the 
broadened competition of their 
more far-sighted rivals who had 
held, or continued to widen, their 
markets by consistent advertising. 

“A conspicuous example of the 
far-sighted method was the action 
of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company during the war. Their 
plant was practically turned over 
to the government and they were 
not able to turn out talking ma- 
chines. But they did not let up 
on their advertising. Instead, they 

(Continued on page 915) 
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A Survey of Merchandising Trends 
in the Dry Goods Field 


The Third of a Series of Reports Dealing With Some Present 
Revolutionary Jobbing Practices in the Principal Lines of Business 


By Roy W. Johnson 


Eastern Editor, ‘‘Sales Management’? Magazine 


HE changes and develop- 
ments that are taking place 
in the dry goods field ap- 
pear to be mainly the result of 
two important factors, neither of 
which has yet spent its force. One 
of those factors is the enormous 
increase of what may be termed 
“individualistic buying” on the 
part of the public, which is only 
another name for the almost infi- 
nite variety in style, design and 
color which the public has been 
taught to expect. 

The changes that have taken 
place in this respect of late years 
are obvious enough even to a 
casual observer. “The average 
woman,” says a writer in the Tex- 
tile World, who speaks from inti- 
mate knowledge of the field, “is no 
longer satisfied even with-a house 
dress made from cloth cut off a 
bolt, and bearing a recognizable 
similarity to that which has been 
made by her neighbor. 


The Novelty Craze 


“This tendency,” says the same 
authority, “to require novelties in 
style and coloring has had not a 
little to do with the growth of 
another development which is the 
despair of all who have -conse- 
crated their efforts to the great 
American principle of bulk produc- 
tion—the so-called practice of 
‘hand-to-mouth buying’—a _prac- 
tice which is becoming universal 
on the part of the retail stores, and 
objectionably general on the part 
of the jobbers. 

“Never has the manufacturer 
had to be so keenly alert for new 
styles, new colorings, new finishes, 
as he has in recent years to meet 
this individualistic demand on the 
part of a discriminating public, yet 
never has he been so far removed 
from direct contact with the ulti- 
mate consumer of his goods.” 
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Out of the 200,000 retail dry goods stores in the United States, 80 per cent 
of the total annual business is done by 20 per cent of the stores. 


The statement above quoted is 
made from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer of textile fabrics, 
which are sold in large part to the 
cutting-up trade, and are likely to 
lose their identity as fabrics before 
they reach the consuming public in 
the form of wearing apparel. From 
what I have been able to learn in 
the course of this investigation, 
however, I think that those two 
factors are to be reckoned with by 
any manufacturer who seeks dis- 
tribution through retail dry goods 
stores. 

I do not find any evidence that 
the policy of “hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing’ is being abandoned or modi- 
fied, and most of the evidence 
points to a strengthening of this 
policy. As for any chance of per- 
suading the consuming public to 
go back to its earlier habit of mind 
with respect to standardization in 
styles and colors and finishes, that 
is on the lap of the gods. As far 
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as I can find out, however, nobody 
seems to be expecting any such 
development, and it is fairly cer- 
tain that nobody is making any 
serious effort to bring it to pass. 

The changes in merchandising 
conditions that are taking place as 
a result of these changes in buying 
habits, are not so easy to deter- 
mine. The dry goods field is so 
large, so complex, and so many 
different factors are involved, that 
any conclusion which applies to 
one set of conditions, or even in 
a particular territory, may not he 
effective elsewhere at all. It is 
worth while to take a brief glance 
at the actual physical proportions 
of the field, if only to demonstrate 
the futility of attempting to base 
merchandising policies upon any- 
thing less than first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions. 

In the first place it is necessary 
to realize that the dry goods field 
is in many respects unique, and 
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hard and fast theories based on 
consumer acceptance, consumer 
demand, exclusive representation 
and the like need considerable 
modification in their application 
to it. 

There are approximately 200,900 
retail stores in the United States 
that may be classified as “dry 
goods” stores—including depart- 
ment stores, chain stores, general 
stores, neighborhood stores, etc.— 
doing a total annual business 
slightly in excess of five billion 
dollars. The curious fact is, how- 
ever, that about 80 per cent of the 
total annual business is done by 20 
per cent (one-fifth) of the stores. 

Furthermore, 48 per cent of the 
annual business is done by stores 
in the 144 cities with populations 
in excess of 50,000, representing 
31 per cent of the total population 
of the country. In other words, 
160,000 stores out of 200,000 do 
only 20 per cent of the business, 
and the enormous bulk of it—more 
than two billion dollars’ worth in 
fact—is concentrated in compara- 
tively few localities. 


Business is Concentrated 


According to figures supplied by 
the Dry Goods Economist, there 
are 3,753 dry goods jobbers, rang- 
ing all the way from the big 
wholesalers, operating on a nation- 
wide scale with private brands of 
their own, to the small local or ter- 
ritorial jobber covering perhaps 
only a small part of a single state. 
A detailed analysis shows that 
these jobbers are also concentrated 
in cities of major importance. 
There are 1,698 of them in New 
York City alone, due no doubt to 
the fact that New York is the great 
primary market, and the habit is 
so strongly entrenched in the dry 
goods field of buyers visiting the 
market at regular intervals, com- 
paring values and making their 
own selections. 

These bulk figures may perhaps 
serve to indicate the enormous 
size and complexity of the field, 
and also to suggest how difficult 
it is to apply the ordinary methods 
of analysis to it, It is important 
to remember also, that the term 
“dry goods” is far from being ac- 
curate in a descriptive sense. The 
big department store, carrying 
nearly everything under the sun, 
is included in the classification, 
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and so is the corner “convenience 
store” carrying little aside from a 
stock of notions and staples in 
general demand, 

And almost as wide a variety is 
included in the jobbing classifica- 
tion, both as regards lines carried 
and territory covered. Reports as 
to merchandising tendencies and 
changing conditions will vary ma- 
terially according to the line that 
is represented, and the particular 
section of the market that is under 
observation. 


Jobber’s Importance Increasing 


‘The big factor in the problem, 
of course, is the policy of the re- 
tailer to buy in small quantities, 
and to keep reserve stocks at a 
minimum. A sizeable number of 
concerns report that this has gone 
so far in the larger stores that they 
are adhering rigidly to departmen- 
tal budgets which do not take into 
consideration the possibility of a 
buyer’s mistake, and if a buyer 
does get “stuck” with a particular 
item, the goods must be worked off 
before the buyer can purchase reg- 
ular goods again. 


A manufacturer of dress fabrics, 
whose salesmen are in direct touch 
with retailers in the Middle West, 
states that in some instances the 
stores are tearing out their stock 
rooms and boarding up their bins, 
in order to “keep the buyers out 
of temptation.” There is practic- 
ally unanimous agreement that 
this buying policy is general, and 
nobody appears to be seriously 
expecting much alteration in it, at 
least so long as the consuming 
public continues in its demand for 
individuality. The task of main- 
taining turnover with a stock of 
hosiery, for example, when colors 
and textures are reduplicated to 
the extent they are today, is one 
which practically makes large re- 
serve stocks impossible. 

Reports as to the effects of this 
tendency on merchandising condi- 
tions, however, vary considerably 
according to the line represented, 
and sometimes according to the 
particular section of the country. 
The natural result of the adoption 
of a widespread policy of cutting 
down reserve stocks would seem to 
be an increase in the importance 
of the jobber, particularly the 
local jobber with fill-in stocks 
readily accessible. At the very 


least it would seem to create an 
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opportunity for the local jobber to 
increase his importance, for though 
the larger stores prefer to buy 
direct, they do rely quite exten- 
sively upon the jobber for fill-ins, 
especially with respect to staples. 
In some lines it appears to have 
had this effect, while manufactur- 
ers in other branches of the trade 
report exactly the opposite. 

In connection with what is 
known as piece-goods, for example, 
there seems to have been a rather 
general improvement in the posi- 
tion of the jobber. A _ sizeable 
number of manufacturers and sell- 
ing agents in this branch of the 
trade have been swinging over to 
jobber distribution more and more 
definitely, emphasizing the service 
that the jobber can render under 
present conditions, and educating 
the retailer to the advantages of 
buying through the jobber rather 
than direct. One concern at least 
has tried the experiment (rather a 
striking innovation in this particu- 
lar field) of confining its line to a 
selected list of jobbers with exclu- 
sive territory, under a sub-agency 
contract designed to prevent the 
special vice of price-cutting 


Special Assortments Popular 


Another concern has gone so far 
as to pack special assortments of 
its goods in short lengths, which 
the jobber can pass on as package 
units, giving the retailer an assort- 
ment of designs and grades with- 
out the investment that would be 
required for the same assortment 
in full-length bolts. These con- 
cerns report material success in 
getting the cooperation of the job- 
ber, and state their conviction that 
he is growing in importance as a 
market factor. 

On the other hand, reports from 
manufacturers of specialties are 
not so favorable. In this particu- 
lar the jobber seems to be failing 
to gain much ground because he 
lacks the ability to give convinc- 
ing selling arguments on special 
features, and also because of a 
growing demand on the part of the 
small-town, live merchant for ex- 
clusive representation. “Without 
a doubt,” says one of the large pro- 
ducers of women’s’ underwear, 
“there is a decided tendency on the 
part of high-grade manufacturers 
to adopt the policy of exclusive 

(Continued on page 918) 
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Do Premiums Really Pay? 


Will Money Spent for Premiums Bring Bigger 
Returns If Invested in Other Forms of Promotion? 


WIDE variance of opinion as 
A to the usefulness of prem- 
iums in stimulating sales is 
shown in the replies to a question- 
naire recently mailed to more than 
200 companies. Fifty-six compan- 
ies stated that they were opposed 
to the use of premiums for any 
purpose. Sixteen of these com- 
panies had used premiums and 
discontinued; five of those who 
had discontinued claimed to have 
found them of no value in increas- 
ing trade; the remainder claimed 
to have noticed no falling off in 
sales when premiums were discon- 
tinued. 

Eighteen of the 
which replied to the questionnaire 
claimed to have had _ successful 
experiences with premiums, and 
were in favor of their continued 
use. W.N. Gallagher, vice presi- 
dent, the Automatic Electric 
Washer Company, wrote, “In our 
belief premiums are absolutely 
necessary on any _ concentrated 
sales activity. We recommend 
that all of our customers use a 
premium when putting on an 
Automatic campaign; in fact we 
even go so far as to threaten to 
cancel the campaign arrangements 
if the dealer balks on the premium 
idea. We have found it to be a 
great thing to strengthen the 
morale of the sales organization.” 


Increasing the Size of Orders 


There are numerous plans for 
using premiums, in addition to the 
most widely followed method of 
giving coupons which are re- 
deemed in merchandise premiums 
of all varieties. One candy com- 
pany has recently used more than 
5,000 automobile robes in a cam- 
paign to increase the size of orders 
for candy in buckets. Their prob- 
lem was to increase the number of 
orders which called for more than 
one bucket of mixed candy. They 
had found that most jobber’s sales- 
men were prone to follow lines of 
least resistance and take an order 


companies — 


By Eugene Whitmore 


MONG those who contribu- 
ted the results of their ex- 
periences with premiums to 

this article are: 


John L. Kellogg, president, the 
Kellogg Company. 

A. J. Leatherock, Friedman Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

W. N. Gallagher, vice president, 
the Automatic Electric Washer 
Company. 

J. W. Rigsby, president, the Pow- 
ell-Sanders Company. 

Frank S. Gates, vice president, 
Tyler & Simpson Company. 

R. A. Peters, secretary, Wheats 
Ice Cream Company. 

Churchill Drug Company. 

Rub-No-More Company. 

National Cocoanut Soap Com- 
pany. 

Flash Chemical Company. 


for a single bucket of candy. 

To overcome this condition the 
company offered an automobile 
robe to every dealer who pur- 
chased five buckets of candy at one 
time through the jobber. Every 
time the jobber’s salesman sold a 
certain number of these five-bucket 
deals, he was-also entitled to an 
automobile robe. 

This company reports the plan 
to be working very satisfactorily, 
and claims that they have had no 
trouble due to the salesmen over- 
stocking certain dealers who really 
ought not to buy as many as five 
buckets at a time. 

Another candy company had one 
highly advertised leader—a five- 
cent bar. Because this brand car- 
ried most of the advertising bur- 
den, the profits on it were small. 
A premium deal was arranged for 
the dealer who would buy the com- 
plete line of candy offered by this 
manufacturer, in addition to the 
well advertised brand. The plan 
was successful in winning a much 
wider distribution of the general 
line. When the salesmen went 
around on the second and third 
trips after the premium deal had 
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been shipped, they found many re- 
peat orders for the brands which 
had been introduced by means of 
the premium inducement 


A. J. Leatherock of the Fried- 
man Manufacturing Company says 
that his company’s entire selling 
program is based upon a premium 
plan which has been used: for the 
last four years very successfully. 
Describing it, he says, “Our prod- 
uct—oleomargarine—is handled 
entirely through wholesalers or 
jobbers; we make no sales direct 
to the retailers. We have selling 
arrangements, under contract, with 
the jobber in a given territory, 
wherein he has the exclusive sale 
of our brands. 


“We ship him a stock of the 
premiums and our own men, co- 
operating with them, put a display 
of these premiums in every store 
where it is possible for them to get 
it in or where the merchant han- 
dles our goods or can be induced 
to do so. In return for displaying 
the premium, he is given one of 
them, free. These deals run for a 
specified period. During that time 
the lady can return to her mer- 
chant where she purchased the 
goods, coupons taken from our 
packages and receive from him, 
furnished by our jobber, one of the 
premiums. She can get as many 
as she can save coupons for. 


Advertising the Premium Plan 


“There is no red tape. Our whole- 
saler picks up the coupons and 
furnishes the merchant with an- 
other premium for redemption pur- 
poses. Our salesmen, in their 
visits, count the coupons and 
destroy them. 

“The deal is given publicity, in 
addition to this display of prem- 
iums, by newspaper advertising, 
large window posters, store cards, 
slips in our packages, and through 
handbills or dodgers which are 
placed in the stores and distribu- 
ted house to house. We have had 

(Continued on page 920) 
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The Pan-American Union in Washington is a vast storehouse of valuable export information 


Some Important First Steps in 


Exporting 


Many Agencies Stand Ready to Help American Manu- 
facturers Through the First Stages in Export Problems 


By Walter F. Wyman 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


years ago it was easy to ad- 

vise the manufacturer who 
wished to start exporting. The 
standard instruction at that time 
was to jump off the dock and learn 
how to swim. 


LT THE good old days of thirty 


For those “good old days” were 
mighty hard days for the manu- 
facturer who sought export profits. 
There were no export organiza- 
tions. There was no export litera- 
ture. There were no short-cuts— 
and the most fragmentary of rec- 
ords. 

In fact, it is easy to identify an 
old-time export man today by the 
methods he employs when tackling 
a new market. Almost invariably 
he unconsciously follows his own 
export beginnings—forgetful of the 
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tremendous strides which have 
been made since he landed his first 
order in Colombia. 

Today, the first step is an amaz- 
ingly short and an amazingly sim- 
ple one. It is to get in touch with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, either directly or 
through one of its many branch or 
cooperative offices. 

For “The Bureau”—as it is fa- 
miliarly known in export circles— 
is in itself an export department 
lacking only translation and out- 
right credit divisions—and manned 
by men experienced in active and 
actual exporting. 

Since it is a government depart- 
ment, and is supported entirely by 
the government, its services are 
free from all charges. 
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Manufacturers who feel that tax- 
ation rests heavily on their shoul- 
ders and who have not yet secured 
the ultimate dollar of export 
profits, have no basis for com- 
plaint if they. have failed to use to 
the greatest possible extent the 
wholly admirable services of the 
“Bureau.” 

It is not too much to say that 
the export beginner can learn 
“How to Export”’—“Where to Ex- 
port’—“When to Export” and 
“How to Organize for Exporting” 
at the mere cost of correspondence. 

While even the briefest descrip- 
tion of the many activities of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce would require a modest 
volume, it is at least necessary 
to point out that the “Bureau” 
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includes community divisions; 
geographical divisions, and covers 
also the fields of commercial law 
and the supplying of lists of pros- 
pective customers and desirable 
agents—to enumerate but a few of 
its departments. 


Another purely governmental in- 
stitution designed to foster inter- 
national trade is the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. The headquarters of 
this voluntary association of all 
American republics is in the mag- 
nificent Pan-American Building in 
Washington. As its name implies, 
it specializes in promoting the in- 
terchange of economic and com- 
mercial information between the 
countries which it represents. It 
offers unusual facilities to the man- 
ufacturer who seeks profits from 
sales in Central and South 
America. 


Other Export Organizations 


The next source of export infor- 
mation and service which should 
be known to the manufacturer 
making his first steps in exporting 
is the semi-public Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. This is sup- 
ported partly by the city of Phila- 
delphia and partly by the State of 
Pennsylvania. Every dollar re- 
ceived through its membership 
dues— which are modest — goes 
back into actual service. In addi- 
tion to supplying a surprising va- 
riety of types of international com- 
mercial information, it maintains 
its own large translation bureau, 
and its long-established files sup- 
ply the basis for its credit reports 
on importers in other countries. 


In the field of cooperative or- 
ganizations, the Foreign Trade De- 
partment of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, with its 
more than quarter-century of serv- 
ice, offers unusually valuable as- 
sistance to the manufacturer start- 
ing in on the export road. It is in 
many ways an export department 
in itself. It offers definite services 
in connection with the securing of 
trade-marks, patents and _ copy- 
rights overseas. 


It gathers and disseminates for- 
eign credit information. Its trans- 
lation service is marked by the 
care in which it treats technical as 
well as non-technical work, not 
only in connection with corre- 
spondence, but also for export 
catalogs and house magazines. 


It should be emphasized again 
that these brief descriptions of 
these national organizations are 
merely thumb-nail sketches which 
indicate, rather than describe, the 
services which they have rendered 
for many years and for which they 
are admirably equipped to aid the 
beginner in exporting. 

Merely as a further introduction 
of present-day sources of both in- 
spiration and assistance to the 
manufacturer seeking export prof- 
its, it is imperative that there 
should be mentioned the National 
Foreign Trade Council and the 
American Manufacturers Export 
Association, in the field of national 
bodies solely interested in foreign 
trade. The Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of the National Association 
of Credit Men, operating under 
the name of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, is unique in 
international commerce, and _ its 
services include the opening of a 
gigantic ledger of export experi- 
ence to its members. 


Export Counselor Service 

Even more potent in direct help 
are the strong export groups which 
are now to be found in many of 
our leading centers. These include 
the Export Managers Club of New 
York, composed of five hundred 
selected export executives; the 
Boston Export Round Table; the 
Export Managers Club of Bridge- 
port; the Foreign Trade Club of 
San Francisco, and now over thirty 
other local formal and informal ex- 
port organizations, 

It is significant of the growth of 
American exporting that the begin- 
ner can now find in almost every 
Chamber of Commerce of import- 
ance a definite foreign trade de- 
partment, not only to serve his 
needs, but also to place the begin- 
ner in touch with the export vet- 
erans in his city. And through 
membership in these local Cham- 
bers of Commerce the manufac- 
turer can enlist the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the Foreign Trade 
Department of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the United States— 
a Foreign Trade Department sec- 
ond to none in its comprehensive 
knowledge of international com- 
mercial exchange. 

But the list is not yet complete. 
National trade organizations, in 
shoes, rubber and many other com- 
modities, conduct successfully their 
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own foreign trade “departments, 
which, because of their specific 
knowledge of the problems of their 
members, render an intimate and 
valuable service. 


It would seem as though no field 
was left covering service to the ex- 
port beginner and the export vet- 
eran. But it should be noted that 
there are individual specialists in 
exporting whose professional serv- 
ices aS export counselors are ob- 
tainable for a fee. As in any new 
profession, it will be found that 
there is a wide difference in the 
value of services rendered, and it 
only need be stated that the best 
of export counselors can literally 
prove their qualifications and that 
their services are of extreme value. 

But before the first actual steps 
towards the securing of export 
profits, there should be the import- 
ant mental decision to investigate 
seriously the possibilities of ex- 
port profit. And there should be 
the sound secondary decision that 
if these investigations lead to the 
discovery that in exporting there 
are profits otherwise unobtainable, 
the manufacturer should then and 
there consider exporting as a per- 
manent, year-in-and-year-out ad- 
dition to his business. 


Should Have Centralized Control 


For exporting is not a pastime 
for a single year. It is not a branch 
of merchandising to be entered in- 
to with the thought of securing 
additional sales volume during a 
period of domestic depression. It 
never has and never will prove 
profitable on other than a long- 
time basis. Conversely, it pays in- 
creasing dividends with the pas- 
sage of years. Export customers 
are loyal—when once secured. Ex- 
port business is profitable, not only 
through the direct dollar profits 
which come from _ sales, but 
through the indirect dollar profits 
which come from the assets it 
brings to a business. 

The export beginner should 
study carefully to make sure that 
he understands these indirect prof- 
its, and one of his first questions 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce should relate to 
the possible indirect profits which 
will accrue in addition to the di- 
rect profits from sales. 


It is always wise to consider 
exporting as worthy of serious 
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attention. So far as possible, the 
initiative in exporting should be 
centered in one individual. Where 
circumstances warrant, that indi- 
vidual should have only export 
duties at the start, although his 
efforts should be most carefully 
synchronized with the business as 
a whole. 


But it is by no means imperative 
that the export beginner should 
not make at least tests of the ex- 
portability of his product, before 
delegating to an individual the in- 
itiative in exporting to an extent 
which relieves him of all other 
duties. It is frequently advisable 
for the domestic sales manager, 
under the direction of a manage- 
ment official, to take the first steps 
in exporting and, as correspond- 
ence from prospective customers 
abroad eventuates, to turn to an 
assistant the burden of export rou- 
tine. It is obviously necessary that 
such an assistant must have re- 
ceived sufficient training in export 
practice and procedure that the 
manufacturer will. tend faithfully 
to all of the niceties of foreign 
merchandising. 


The First Steps 


It should be noted that in the 
great advances which have been 
made in American exporting, our 
clubs and universities have not 
lagged. Excellent courses in for- 
eign trades are offered in our lead- 
ing institutions of higher learning, 
and those given by several of our 
graduate schools of administration 
and finance are wholly admirable 
and instill both the theory and the 
practice of exporting into their 
students. 


So it is entirely possible that 
many American manufacturers to- 
day have in their employ college 
men who have not been afforded 
the opportunity to use the export 
knowledge which they have ac- 
quired, and who would serve well 
as assistants to the domestic sales 
manager in connection with all ex- 
port matters. 

The four steps which the major- 
ity of experienced export execu- 
tives deem necessary in export 
beginnings are: 

1. Organization 

2. Sales efforts 

3. Records 

4. Dovetailing with domestic - 

activities, 
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Organization for export can go 
to the extreme of a separate selling 
company buying from the parent 
company, and conducting its sales 
exactly as though it were an en- 
tirely separate organization. On 
the other hand, many large and 
successful exporters today started 
modestly with the part-time of the 
management official supervising 
the part-time efforts of a sales ex- 
ecutive. The many sources of in- 
formation and service which have 
been listed and briefly described in 
this article are fully competent to 
offer advice as to the relative val- 
ues of the various forms of export 
organization within an enterprise. 
The correct decision is largely 
based on the individual circum- 
stances of the manufacturer. 


Keeping Export Records 


Sales efforts may range from the 
sending of a single form letter to 
a list of prospective customers 
overseas, to the securing, training 
and coaching of a large force of 
traveling export salesmen. In the 
field of export sales efforts are in- 
cluded all of the many forms of 
domestic merchandising—and pos- 
sibly more. Advertising in maga- 
zines, newspapers, street cars — 
outdoor advertising—sampling 
campaigns, branch houses and 
agencies may be used singly or 
coupled with a variety of forceful 
combinations. 


Records are an important factor 
in profitable exporting. From the 
very start there should be an ade- 
quate system of recording export 
information of correct types. This 
system should be carefully built 
so that it will prove a source of 
profit rather than a dead expense. 
Every effort should be made to 
have a complete system of export 
records in a form which lends 
itself to frequent use for sales pur- 
poses. The best practice is shown 
in the single illustration that mod- 
ern export executives use credit 
records freely for purely sales pur- 
poses. The intimate information 
contained in foreign credit reports 
supplies a foundation on which to 
write individual sales letters with 
a keen appreciation of the size, na- 
ture of business and general scope 
of activities of the prospective or 
actual customer overseas. 


Export records should be divided 
so that they cover, first of all, the 
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essential facts of each country in 
which sales are sought. In order 
to keep within bounds of space, it 
will serve the purpose to point out 
that duties are national, and should 
be recorded country by country. 
Classifications for customs pur- 
poses are national, and should be 
recorded by countries. 

On the other hand, the second 
division, which includes cities with- 
in countries, may call for entries 
such as commercial travelers’ li- 
cense fees, agency arrangements 
for the particular city, competition 
as found in the individual city— 
in short, facts which apply to the 
city, not of necessity to the coun- 
try in which the city is located. 

It is a decided temptation to ex- 
pand into fine detail of types of 
information which should be re- 
corded—but, again, the many gov- 
ernment, cooperative and private 
advisors are fully competent to 
supply the details—and to permit 
me to paint with a broad brush. 

Export records should most care- 
fully note prospective purchasers, 
indirect purchasers (those who buy 
through export commission houses, 
for example) and direct importing 
customers. 


Starting the Department 


Particularly in the case of direct 
customers, one card or one sheet 
(depending on whether the record 
is a card system or a loose-leaf 
system) should show all informa- 
tion applying to the individual cus- 
tomer. This should include not 
only purchases in dollars—possibly 
sub-divided by products—but also 
terms, discounts, special allow- 
ances, nature of ‘business, rank in 
city, and as many other details as 
the exporter can use to advantage 
for profit-making purposes. 


Above all, export records should 
be clearly made and easily avail- 
able. The real worth of export rec- 
ords, it must again be emphasized, 
lies in the fact that they form a 
method of making profits. The 
facts noted are not for the purpose 
of pride, but for profit. If they are 
considered merely as a matter of 
necessary routine, they become a 
dead weight subtracting from the 
export profits. 


If they are used constantly to 
secure more business, both from 


(Continued on page 911) 


‘ other large direct con- 


When the Sales Manager Leaves His 
Big Swivel Chair 


Just One Day With a Salesman Is Enough to Take the Hot Air 
Out of Some of the Pep Letters that Go to the Sales Force 


HENEVER I grow weary 
\ \ of swivel-chair sales strat- 
egy, I spend a day on the 
road with “Bob” Paskow. It is the 
sort of tonic I recommend to every 
man whose job it is these spring 
days to write advertising copy, 
promotion bulletins or other sales 
literature. Robert M. Paskow cov- 
ers the northern half of New Jer- 
sey for the Palmolive Company. 
He is in the industrial 


By Alexander Slavitt 


you know—his home office is 
Newark. His first call was in con- 
nection with a new product just 
developed by the factory, a pow- 
dered soap for use in the textile 
industry. He was mighty anxious 
to sell a trial lot to one of the 
smaller outlying silk mills before 
tackling the big ones in Paterson. 
The factory he chose was on the 
outskirts of this town, Wharton. 


hippity-hop stride of his prospect, 
and tapping his little sample 
bottle with one finger, began an 
explanation of its wonderful prop- 
erties. 

The little man, it seemed to me, 
grew more impatient every second. 
Finally, coming to a full stop, he 
ran one hand savagely over his 
chin, pointed vaguely in the direc- 
tion of the town with the other, 

and shouted something 


division, so his customers 
are mills, factories, hotels, 
public institutions and all 


sumers of one or more of 
the thirty-odd soap prod- 
ucts his company manu- 
factures, 


In spite of his univer- 
sity degree in industrial 
engineering (I think that 
is what they call it), he 
hasn’t a single theory on 
salesmanship. In fact the 
surest way to put him off 
his feed is to hand him a 
happy, snappy sunshine- 
bulletin expounding the 
newest wrinkle in sales 
methodology; and if you 
want to see some real 
pyrotechnics, just clip 


ETTING away from desk salesmanship now 
and then and spending a day or so out on 
the road with a real salesman is an excellent 

tonic for the sales manager or the advertising man 

or the promotion man who writes any kind of 
sales literature, says the writer of this article. 
This article is an account of a day spent with 

“Bob” Paskow, a salesman for the 

Company. It shows the kind of problems a typical 

salesman runs into on every single working day. 


Palmolive 


about a “directors’ meet- 
ing.” Next thing I knew, 
they were both running 
toward the car. “Be back 
in ten minutes!” shouted 
Paskow as they clambered 
in. “Wait for me.” 
Twenty minutes later 
they were back, the nerv- 
ous gentleman no longer 
on edge—in fact looking 
positively radiant —the 
Palmolive man all smiles. 
The two shook hands like 
old time lodge brothers, 
and the little man disap- 
peared on the run into the 


factory. 
“Why, the old boy 
needed a_ shave,” ex- 


plained Paskow, laugh- 
ing, aS we scooted away. 


him under the chin with 

this question: “What are the fun- 
damental qualities that make for 
good salesmanship?” 

I never do—ask him such ques- 
tions, I mean. I just sit quietly by 
his side in the noble little coupe 
that’s been all the way to Texas 
and back (selling a bond service, 
I believe), and watch him puff con- 
tentedly on that old pipe of his 
that’s seen better days even than 
his flivver. 

I was out with Paskow one day 
last week, and brought home with 
me three stories I want to pass on 
to you and to which you must 
append your own moral. We drove 
first to Wharton—New Jersey, 


As we pulled up in front of the 
office, the Palmolive man suddenly 
pointed to a little rotund gentle- 
man pacing nervously up and 
down the sidewalk. 

“There’s my man! The big boss 
—that’s luck for you—haven’t been 
able to catch him in for a month!” 
With that he brought the car to 
a full stop and, with a little bottle 
of the new powdered soap in one 
hand, approached a rather dis- 
tracted looking gentleman, I got 
out too, to stretch my legs and get 
closer to the solicitation. I saw it, 
however, only in pantomime. 
Without pausing to shake hands, 
the salesman fell into the short, 
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“An important directors’ 
meeting in twenty minutes and no 
way to get to town to get the 
scrub off. So I just hustled him 
down to the village barber, got his 
whiskers off, and got a little trial 
order on the way back.” 

“A little trial order!” I ex- 
claimed. “Why didn’t you hand 
him the order slip while he was 
being lathered, and get him to take 
a carload?” 

The one-hoss-shay rattled in de- 
rision. “Yes, that would make a 
good story for you, wouldn’t it! 
But I wasn’t going to spoil it all 
that way. I’m coming back next 
week, have a talk with the plant 
superintendent, find out the stuff 
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worked, and then hit the boss for 
that carload.” 

Our next stop was a peaceful, 
rustic-looking Army Reservation 
“somewhere in Jersey.” “Palm- 
olive” seemed to be O.K. as a 
password, for without much cere- 
mony the guard at the lower gate 
admitted us. The commissary of- 
ficer was irritable. “Wonder what’s 
eating this one?” thought I-to my- 
self. “He certainly doesn’t need a 
shave. Guess it’s the early spring 
weather.” But the soap man wasn’t 
soliloquizing. It took him just 
three minutes to learn that the 
office typewriter was “on the 
blink”; that the nearest service 
station was Newark; and that the 
captain had been waiting three 
days for a new spring. Enough to 
get any soldier riled. 

“Why, just look here,” quoth my 
friend. “I’ll be back in Newark to- 
night before six. I'll drop in, get 
the spring and send it off by spe- 
cial delivery right from the post 
office, so you get it first thing in 
the morning.” 


“That Schoolgirl Complexion” 


Now your're talking! The Palm- 
olive order was double what it had 
ever been before; enough, said 
Paskow, to keep the three hundred 
service men who made their home 
there shaved, shampooed and 
sweet-smelling for six months at 
least. 

We stopped next before an in- 
conceivably dirty-looking building 
that called itself a dyeing estab- 
lishment. I preferred to remain 
where I was, not needing to be 
dyed and not at all invited by the 
odors emanating therefrom. My 
salesman-friend was gone but ten 
minutes. 

“Young pimply-faced kid in 
charge—boss’s son—old man in the 
hospital with a broken leg—can’t 
sell the boy.” All this while coax- 
ing the flivver to start. 

“Let’s go! I’m suffocated,” was 
my only answer. But a while later, 
when we reached a smooth stretch 
of fine Jersey highway and the dye- 
ing establishment was a thing of 
the past, I ventured as follows: 
“Wouldn’t a real go-getter in an 
emergency like that, drive out to 
the hospital and call on the 
wounded chieftain, or send him 
flowers or something?” 
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The gas-chariot almost ran up a 
tree. “Where d’you read that?” 
snorted the man at the wheel. 
“And don’t tell me your’e just kid- 
ding! You.meant that; that’s just 
what’s wrong with you writing fel- 
lows. Flowers! Flowers! Like the 
old Frenchman talking to Captain 
Flagg in ‘What Price Glory!’ 
Every other word is flowers!” 

I was subdued. We rode on in 
silence. “But I did tell that young 
fellow how to get back his school- 
girl complexion, if that’s a little 
bouquet for you. And I'll bet dol- 
lars to doughnuts he helps me put 
Palmolive into that plant inside of 
two months.” 

We made three more calls: a 
large laundry run by an Amherst 
man, and two hotels. The Amherst 
chap had just bought “on price,” 
so he was “out” for a month any- 
way. The hotels bought their 
summer supply without much per- 
suasion on the salesman’s part or 
much interest on mine. 

We headed for home, fifteen 
miles away. We talked sports— 
Big Wayne Munn, Wills-Weinert, 
Chick Meehan; we discussed the 
coming municipal election; my 
friend offered his newest discovery 


as regards the problem, “Can two 
live as cheaply as one?” which led 
to a discussion of business condi- 
tions in general as applied to the 
personal economics of a man try- 
ing to make a living selling. We 


talked, in fact, everything but 
salesmanship. On that word he re- 
fused to bite. 

Finally, just before he dropped 
me off at my house, I said, “It 
seems, then, that the secret of good 
salesmanship today is giving your 
customer a bit of extra personal 
service. Is that right?” 

My salesman-friend clicked his ~ 
teeth on the one relic of his college 
course in industrial engineering to 
which he is still faithful. “Hope 
you've enjoyed the ride,” was his 
only comment as he drove off. 

Whenever I grow weary of 
swivel-chair sales strategy, I spend 
a day on the road with “Bob” 
Paskow. And ever after, when in 
the course of inhuman events it be- 
comes necessary for me to write a 
pep bulletin, I summon to my aid 
the spirit of this typical salesman, 
and, between the two of us, we 
manage sometimes to strike a sell- 
ing note that rings true. 


’ 


Circus Crowds Prove Public 
Is Spending 


The men who direct the big 
circuses have a knack for picking 
towns where business is good. In 
Pittsburgh recently the Ringling- 
Barnum circus turned away from 
2,000 to 3,000 people at one per- 
formance, and at the next perform- 
ance nearly 5,000 were unable to 
buy tickets. 

Despite reports that business is 
dull in certain cities the records of 
circus attendance seem to indicate 
that people have money to spend 
and are willing to spend it. In 
Cleveland the same circus turned 
away more than 5,000 people at 
one performance, and in Akron 
more than 3,500 people were dis- 
appointed at finding the circus dis- 
playing “sold-out” signs. The ca- 
pacity of the big tent is said to be 
more than 15,000, Attendance rec- 
ords have been broken in a num- 
ber of cities, and what was once 
thought to be the banner record 
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for one performance has been ex- 
ceeded several times this spring. 

According to the “Bright Spots 
in Business” section of the last 
issue of Sales Management, 
Youngstown, Ohio, was recom- 
mended as offering good opportun- 
ities for summer business. This 
statement was verified when the 
circus played to two capacity audi- 
ences there, and turned away from 
800 to 1,500 people at both matinee 
and night performances. 


Portland will continue its fight 
against peddlers and house to 
house salesmen, according to an 
announcement made by E. N. 
Winbaum, head of the retail divi- 
sion of the chamber of commerce. 
Aid will be enlisted from retail 
merchants’ organizations in all 
cities affected by the recent act of 
the supreme court which invali- 
dated the Portland city ordinance. 


The Plan in Marketing 


N 1917 the President of this company 
delivered an address at a leading 
university to the students of the course in 
“Business Administration.” The title of 
the talk was: “The Preparation of 4 Mar- 
keting Plan.” 
Since this date, Mr. Hoyt has delivered 


fundamentals under which we con- 
struct marketing plans. This address de- 
scribes what we do under the trademark— 
Planned Advertising. We use the word 
trademark advisedly—for Planned Adver- 
tising has been registered in the United 
States Patent Office as the identification 


this address about 30 times. 


copies in booklet form 
have either been sold by 
George B. Woolson 
Company who published 
it, or given away by us. 
It has been out of print 
for the past year. 


The address “The 
Preparation of a Mar- 
keting Plan” has just 
been reprinted. One 
copy, bound in paper, 
will be mailed free to 
any business executive. 
For duplicates or for 
others we are obliged to 
ask 10 cents each be- 
cause we have so many 
requests. Bound in stiff 


Over 10,000 


“UR connection with Mr. Hoyt and his 
organization dates from the latter part 
of the year 1916. The method of solicit- 

ing clients used by the Charles W. Hoyt 

Company, Inc., appealed to us very strongly. 

No rosy promises were held out. Nocriticism 

offered of previous advertising efforts. 


“With the consent of the prospective client, 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., carefully 
investigates the proposition from all angles 
and prepares a complete selling and adver- 
tising campaign. The results of the investi- 
gation and the proposed plan itself are then 
submitted for examination. The advertiser is 
charged an agreed upon fee for the work done, 
but he may reject the plan entirely; he may 
adopt it and have it put into effect by an- 
other agency or by himself, or he may advise 
the CharlesW.Hoyt Company, Inc., that they 
have secured another client. In other words, 
by permitting Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., to submit a plan, the advertiser is under 
no obligations whatever. 


“This method makes it possible for a client 
to use his own judgment on the advertising 
campaign right down to the smallest detail. 
He knows exactly what will be done and 
exactly what it will cost him. There is no 
doubt but that many of the smaller adver- 
tisers work upon hit or miss plans and are at 
the mercy of the many high class salesmen 
representing various media, simply because 
they cannot or have not properly co-ordina- 
ted advertising and sales efforts.” 


of our Marketing Plans. 


In 16 years we have 
built for pay, marketing 
plans for over 360 differ- 
ent firms. For many we 
have built from 2 to 5 
extra plans. Several 
have engaged us at dif- 
ferent times to build 
plans for various new 
products. One of our 
regular customers has 
paid us for four plans, 
covering four different 
products and has em- 
ployed us for such plan 
building at intervals of 
about two years. 


We will gladly show 
you examples of what 


board, making a worth while library 
book, it will be mailed by the publishers 
for 50 cents each. 


Planned Advertising 


Tue text of this address agrees with the 


CHARLES W. HoyT COMPANY, Inc. 
“PLANNED ADVERTISING” 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. 
Dept. A-7, 116 West 32nd Street 
New York 
Boston Springfield, Mass. 


Charter Member A.A.A.A., Member A.B.C., 
Stockholder National Outdoor Bureau 


we mean by “Planned Advertising.” We 
will explain the proposition which we 
make to those considering the advisability 
of having us build a Marketing Plan. 
We welcome calls at our office or inquiries 
by mail or telephone. 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. A-7, 116 West 32nd Street, New York 


Send “The Preparation of a Marketing Plan.” 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
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Me 1 d.c. i. 


T is one of the world’s largest semi-secret societies— 

non-sectarian, non-political, but tremendously influential. 
% @ It has never had a convention or common meeting, 
because no structure in the world is large enough to hold 
even its subscribing members. If each of them could visit 
you for only a half minute apiece in your office, the calls 
would consume your next three business years. ® ® Of every 
eight people in New York City, infants to octogenarians 
included, one is a subscribing member. In almost every 
other New York home is a subscribing member. ® ® These 
subscribing members have paid dues in excess of twenty- 
four million dollars in the last six years. They include all 
types of society, all ranges of income and represent a mini- 
mum two billion dollar market ® ® And there are thousands 
of associate, non-paying members besides. ®® They wear 
no pins or badges, no visible identification marks. You can 
see them in small numbers only at certain places—news 
stands. They are members of the Largest Daily Circulation 
In America, readers of the News, New York's Picture 
Newspaper ®® They number now about 900,000—the 
largest localized audience for advertisers in the world. You 
can do business with them daily through the tabloid pages 
of the News ®® And the /argest circulation in New York 
is available at the Jowest cost! Get the facts. 


25 Park Place, New York [ H EB -O)])) 


TrispuNE Tower, Chicago 


© 


NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
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Selling to the Power Plants 


More Than $600,000,000 Spent Annually for 
Replacements, Plus $25,000,000 for Supplies 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


' N YHAT happens when the 

wrong methods are used 

in selling to the power 

plant field is shown by the follow- 

ing incident which occurred not 

long ago in a big power plant. It 

is not unusual, but it serves to 

show what can and cannot be done 
in selling to this field. 

The chief engineer sent in a 
requisition for a quantity of engine 
oil. In due time the requisition 
reached the purchasing agent. This 
particular purchasing agent, like 
many others, was on his toes to 
buy at rock bottom prices. The 
requisition called for a certain 
grade and brand of oil. 

Making out the order was 
simply a matter of turning it over 
to a clerk to have it written up. 
But the purchasing agent thought 
he was drawing a salary for doing 
more than mere routine work. 

So he called in a number of 
salesmen and asked for prices. One 
young salesman was particularly 
anxious to obtain the business and 
made a price which was much 
more attractive than the price sub- 
mitted by the salesman whose oil 
was specified by the engineer. 

The low price salesman got the 
order. When the oil was delivered 
the engineer failed to inspect it and 


in a few days it was being used. 
A day or so later there was an 
expensive shut down. Burned out 
bearings! The oil was not at all 
what the engineer ordered. But to 
the purchasing agent, oil was oil. 

There was a big hullabaloo; the 
engineer went to the general man- 
ager and disclaimed all responsibil- 
ity. The purchasing agent resented 
having the blame placed on his 
shoulders, for as he understood his 
job it was his duty to buy at low- 
est prices. But when the smoke 
had been cleared away, the burned 
out bearings replaced, and the en- 
gineer’s flow of profanity muzzled, 
it was ordered that in the future 
the engineer’s specifications be fol- 
lowed to the letter. 


The Engineer’s Importance 


Similar incidents are constantly 
recurring in power plants all over 
the country. Every time it is re- 
peated some good firm loses a cus- 
tomer, or what would have been 
a customer had the salesman taken 
the trouble to call on the engineer 
and learn just what conditions the 
product being ordered is expected 
to meet. 

The salesman who makes his 
first line of attack on the engineer 
is laying a sound foundation for 
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future business, for it is the engi- 
neer who is responsible for the use 
of practically every machine or 
product which is used in the power 
plant. He usually knows what he 
wants, and the only way to insure 
a product getting a fair test is to 
see that the engineer is perfectly 
willing to use it. 

While purchases for power 
plants are limited largely to cer- 
tain rather well defined fields, nev- 
ertheless, the power plant field 
with nearly 300,000 establishments, 
offers a buying power which war- 
rants a careful study of the field 
by every sales manager who is 
responsible for the sale of any 
product which may be used in 
the generation or transmission of 
power. 

In considering the power plant 
field it should be remembered that 
the thousands of power plants 
range all the way from a small unit 
in a laundry—which furnishes 
steam, and power—on up to the 
enormous electrical generating sta- 
tions which serve a vast area with 
light and power. 


In most of the large metropoli- 
tan areas the demand for electrical 
service of all kinds has grown so 
rapidly that the power companies 
have found it difficult to build new 
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plants to keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand for power. 

The heavy increases in daytime 
loads, caused by the rapid growth 
in the use of household electrical 
appliances, and the general in- 
crease in the night loads as a result 
of increasing use of electricity for 
commercial lighting, has necessi- 
tated vast building programs in all 
parts of the country. New power 
houses are constantly going up, 
and old ones are being improved 
and enlarged. 


In selling machinery and equip- 
ment for new construction there 
are several factors which must be 
considered. Some of the power 
companies employ their own archi- 
tects and engineers who plan all 
new construction. These compan- 
ies also do their own building. In 
cases of this kind the selling job 
is confined to one organization. 


Then there are other companies 
who let out, on contract, all new 
construction work, employing out- 
side engineers who, as a rule, draw 
the plans, let the contracts and 
supervise the building, delivering 
a completed power plant ready for 
operation, 

The sales manager who attempts 
to sell his products to the power 
company who has employed out- 
side engineers to build a plant, 
faces a dual selling problem. First 
he must sell the engineers, so that 
his products will be specified in the 
original plans. Then it is often 
necessary to sell the officials of the 
power company—perhaps _ the 
power company’s engineer, and 
general manager. 
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It may not always be necessary 
to sell both the engineering con- 
cern and the power plant officials, 
but the precaution of selling all 
interested parties is a step well 
worth while. 

A concrete example of the 
growth in demand for electrical 
power is found in the experience 
of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago, who have 
just completed the construction of 
an enormous new power house to 
serve a portion of the west side 
and western suburbs of Chicago. 
Last February when a section of 
this plant was completed a light 
load was switched to the newly 
completed section. But soon the 
load had grown so that construc- 
tion crews were forced to literally 
race with the growth of the load 
to complete the building as fast as 
the load grew. By the time the 
station was completed there was 
ample load for its full capacity. 


Growing Demand for Power 


In marketing a new product in 
this field one experienced sales 
executive says, “When you start in 
to sell a new product you must 
remember that it is necessary to 
prove all your claims when you 
approach an engineer. So the first 
thing to do is to have your equip- 
ment installed in some _ power 
house and carefully check results 
—preferably you should have two 
or three of these ‘proving stations’ 
where a careful check on results 
can be obtained. Then after a rea- 
sonable period you will have some 
real results on which to base your 
selling and advertising. 
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“From then on the sale of your 
product is simply a matter of 
straight salesmanship the same as 
it would be in marketing any other 
technical product.” 

In reaching the field there are 
several strong business papers 
which reach both the engineer, the 
contracting engineering firms, and 
the plant executives, which afford 
the advertiser ample coverage. 

Water-power plants are becom- 
ing increasingly important and 
many huge water power projects 
are being developed, particularly in 
the west. The proposed develop- 
ment of many water power proj- 
ects in the south is well known, 
and it is claimed that the south’s 
industrial development will hinge 
on its vast undeveloped water 
power resources, 

Many of the heavier items such 
as engines, turbines, stokers and 
other equipment are, of course, 
purchased direct from the manu- 
facturers, but a large part of the 
supplies are purchased as needed 
from the mill supply jobbers whose 
salesmen visit power plants regu- 
larly. 

While these salesmen must nec- 
essarily sell hundreds of items, 
most of them are well trained and 
are familiar with the needs of their 
customers. But they cannot be 
depended upon to do a great 
amount of introductory work. For 
this reason many manufacturers 
arrange to have their own salesmen 
do most of the introductory work, 
and depend on the jobbers’ men to 
build up the volume. 


~~ 


Selling Itself 


The manufacturer’s sales- 
men who call on dealers in 
the Indianapolis Radius 
armed with a portfolio of 
advertising in The Indian- 
apolis News are in the 
enviable position of having 
something to sell that sells 
itself—News advertising. 


Dealers never question, 
cavil or doubt the effective- 
ness of a proposed cam- 
paign in The News. 


Indianapolis dealers know 
The News will sell the man- 
ufacturer’s goods because 
they use it themselves to sell 
their own merchandise. They 
use more space in The 
News (six issues a week) 
than they do in all 


tic cooperation of Indian- 
apolis Radius dealers is 
to show them a portfolio 
of advertising in the one 
medium they decisively 
prefer for their own use. 


No newspaper in Indian- 
apolis, and few in America, 
can approach the remark- 


able hold of The Indian- 


apolis News on its -trade. 


Combine this trade influ- 
ence with a consumer 
effectiveness that arises 
from the largest circula- 
tion in Indiana, with an 
advertising endorsement 
that surpasses that of all 
other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined, with the 
traditional pres- 


otherIndianapolis 


newspapers com- 
bined (thirteen 
issues a week). 


Frank T. Carroll, 
Advertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll, 
110 E. 42nd St., 


tige that comes 
from The News’ 
fifty-five year rec- 
ord of service to 


1,992,713 people live in 
the Indianapolis Radius, 
358,760 of them in Indi- 
anapolis. Unexcelled 
steam, electric and bus 
transportation systems 


unite these two million 


The easiest and eet me the reader—and pee coir Pe Bo 
most economical J. E. Lutz, you havea perfect = nation. The Indion- 
} way to enlist the bale A, medium—The In- zone of concentrated in- 


active, enthusias- 


dianapolis News. 


fluence of The Indian- 
apolis News. 


‘dhe|NDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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“In the selection of markets 
the importance of the sales manager is second to none”— 


So Mr. Carroll has bought space in Sales Management for 4 consecutive years 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS fl 
¢ j 
? 
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Attention: Mr. J. F. Weintz, Manager, : 
Advertising Sales, 


Sales Management, 
Ravenswood at Leland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr, Weintz:- 

You may be interested in the motives actuating our recent contract 
for space during the coming year in Sales Management, 

Each of the various trade journals used by The Indianapolis News has 
been selected because it reaches certain particular groups of executives 
interested in the purchase of advertising space. Sales Management is the 
only one on our list which is directed solely to sales executives. The 
importance of this group of indidivuals in the planning of advertising can- 
paigns, and in the choice of advertising mediums is second, possibly, only 
to the advertising agency executives. In the selection of markets, the 
importance of the sales manager is second to none, 


The Indianapolis News is convinced that The News covers a most attrac- 


Re Oo Cees 


tive market, one easy to cultivate and to hold. The News is also convinced 
that it is the most productive advertising medium in its field -- one with- 
out even a close second, Sales Management is used to present these two 
facts to the salés executives, | \ 
We feel sure that we can. safely anticipate the same splendid results 

in the next six months that we have received in the past from Sales Management. 

Very truly yours, 

THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, 

(pouelf 
mene. ail 


Frank T. Carroll-G 


SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 
THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 
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Some Legal Tricks of Trade Pirates 
in Infringement Suits 


Romantic Fairy Tales Used in Advertising Harmless to Public 
But Offer Opportunity for Infringers to Save Their Hides at Law 


important element in_ sales 

and advertising procedure; so 
important, indeed, that it is hard 
to overestimate the value of it. 
Getting the attention and the in- 
terest of the prospect often de- 
pends upon the ability of the sales- 
man or the advertising copy to 
stimulate this faculty. A colorless 
_recital of the literal facts may 
serve to convince the prospect af- 
ter his interest in the proposition 
is once awakened, but cold-blooded 
logic is seldom very inspiring as 
an introduction. 


een is a highly 


Every sales executive knows 
this, of course. And every adver- 
tising man has it so thoroughly 
by heart that he is likely to think 
in imaginative phraseology, cast- 
ing about for some means of vis- 
ualizing the product in a soft, rosy 
light of romance. There have been 
many business triumphs based in 
large part upon some exceptionally 
happy method of surrounding a 
prosaic product with an imagina- 
tive atmosphere. 


When Poetic License Runs Wild 


A certain amount of what might 
be called poetic license is allowable 
in such cases, and it is not neces- 
sary to apply the maxim of “Truth 
in Advertising” too literally. But 
on the other hand, it is not always 
wise to assume that because the 
imaginative talking point is desir- 
able, a purely imaginary (and per- 
fectly harmless) talking point will 
do as well. Advertising copy writ- 
ers sometimes wax enthusiastic 
over ideas which are undeniably 
clever, and which look like the pro- 
verbial million dollars, but which 
are not so pleasant to behold un- 
der conditions that are extremely 
likely to arise. 


So long as the concern that is 
sailing under the imaginary colors 
remains comparatively small and 
inconspicuous, everything is likely 
to remain serene. Though the 
claims that .are set forth in the 


advertising are not strictly and lit- 
erally facts, nobody can _ possibly 
be injured by them. The product is 
of excellent quality, fully worth the 
price that is charged for it, and if 
some pedantic soul rises up to 
claim that it is sold on the basis 
of deception, he is likely to be 
asked in strident tones, “Where's 
the harm?” Everything is serene, 
and the copy man who originated 
the clever idea is likely to be 
loaded with garlands and to have 
his salary raised. 


Infringements are Perennial 


But by and by the business in- 
creases to the point where it at- 
tracts the attention of some mem- 
ber of the Amalgamated Order of 
Infringers, who straightway pro- 
ceeds to imitate the trade-mark, or 
copy the package design, or dresses 
up his own product in some fash- 
ion to enable the crooked retailer 
to pass it off as the original article. 
The more successful the advertis- 
ing of the original product is, the 
more certain is this to happen. 

The proprietor of a _ widely 
known, advertised product that is 
sold through the ordinary channels 
of trade to the consumer can count 
upon having to fight infringement 
with almost the same degree of 
certainty that he can count upon 
paying his taxes. Concerns like the 


National Biscuit Company, the 
Coca Cola Company, and other 


prominent owners of nationally 
known trade-marks, are compelled 
to employ whole batteries of law- 
yers, in addition to outside coun- 
sel, a large part of whose time is 
devoted to shutting off the activi- 
ties of trade pirates. The concern 
that has not received the delicate 
compliment of infringement is 
either relatively inconspicuous or 
extremely lucky, and in this re- 
spect the experience of yesterday 
is no guarantee as to what may 
happen tomorrow. 


The time is practically certain 
to arrive sooner or later, when it 
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is necessary to appeal to a court 
of equity for protection, and the 
more successful the advertising the 
more probable such an adventure 
becomes. When that happens, 
there are likely to be eventualities 
of a sort that were not contem- 
plated when the clever little talk- 
ing point was hatched up. 

For the chances are that the 
aforesaid talking point will be sub- 
jected to the cold and somewhat 
sardonic scrutiny of the black- 
robed gentleman who inhabits the 
bench, who has little sympathy for 
the practice of spoofing the boob 
public, and whose notions of what 
constitutes romance in business are 
not particularly elastic. 


There is a well defined and thor- 
oughly established principle that 
he who seeks relief in equity must 
come with clean hands. This means 
that one who asks for relief must 
not himself be guilty of the same 
practice against which he seeks 
protection. So every now and 
again it happens that when an in- 
fringer is haled into court he 
brings along- with him a sheaf of 
the complaining party’s advertis- 
ing and introduces it as evidence 
in his own defense. 


The Pot Calls the Kettle Black 


His attorney will put the matter 
in proper legal form, of course, but 
what it amounts to in colloquial 
terms is: “This bird is accusing us 
of deceiving the public. Maybe we 
are, and maybe we aren’t. But at 
any rate he is. There isn’t a word 
of truth in these claims that his 
product contains genuine coriander 
seed, and we propose to put him 
on the witness stand and prove it. 
He has no standing in this court 
because his hands are as dirty as 
he says our’ are.” 


This very thing has happened in 
a sizable number of cases that can 
be found on the record, with the 
result that the complaining parties 
have been summarily bundled out 
of court under notice that they can 
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expect no relief against the in- 
fringer until they can satisfy the 
court that they have ceaséd to be 
offenders themselves. Sometimes 
this has meant an entire change of 
advertising policy, besides calling 
in all the goods on the market for 
re-labeling, and giving the in- 
fringer anywhere from six months 
to three years in which to operate 
unchecked. 

Oftentimes—generally, in fact— 
these cases do not involve any in- 
tention on the part of the adver- 
tiser to deceive the public injuri- 
ously. The outfit that is intention- 
ally crooked knows better than to 
put in appearance in an equity 
court. For the most part the ele- 
ment of deception in the advertis- 
ing is harmless enough and rep- 
resents nothing more than some- 
body’s clever scheme for getting 
the attention of the public and 
spoofing or kidding them into a 
purchase of the goods. 


When subjected to the cold ap- 
praisal of a court, however, the re- 
sult is likely to be the same as 
if the advertiser’s deliberate inten- 
tion was to deceive. No matter 
how worthy the product may be, 
or how innocent the advertiser’s 
intentions, if his advertising is 
based upon statements of fact that 
are without foundation, he is likely 
to find this form of super-clever- 
ness very expensive in case he tries 
to defend his good will. 


A Recent Case 


In a case decided so recently as 
last March, for example, the Gen- 
eral Baking Company brought suit 
against a Rhode Island baker for 
trade-mark infringement in selling 
“Liberty Bond” bread. The defen- 
dant promptly countered with the 
claim that the General Baking 
Company’s advertising for its 
“Bond Bread” was not supported 
by the facts. For this reason, 
among others, the District Court 
refused to grant an injunction, and 
the case was appealed. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals decided it 
March 9, and in the course of its 
cpinion said: 

“In March, 1921, plaintiff adver- 
tised in the Providence newspapers 
a prize contest among the women 
of Rhode Island in making bread. 
It announced that prizes amount- 
ing to $1,000 would be awarded to 
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the 121 women who submitted the 
best loaves of bread and that— 


“*The prize winning loaves will 
be taken as a model from which 
the General Baking Company will 
produce Bond Bread. This Bond 
Bread will be offered to the public 
after the expert bakers analyze the 
loaves the prize winners submit, 
-and copy their ingredients and 
qualities as modern baking science 
really can.... We will make bread 
your way.... And every day more 
and more Rhode Island people are 
adopting this “child” of those pub- 
lic spirited women who submitted 
their home-made loaves.’ .. . 


Business Fairy Tales 


“This advertising was wholly 
mendacious. The bread made and 
sold in Providence was not mod- 
eled on the skill of Rhode Island 
women breadmakers. It was made 
in accordance with the formula 
that the plaintiff had used gener- 
ally for bread since 1915. No 
changes were made in the formula, 
used in Providence, or in any other 
cities where like breadmaking con- 
tests were carried on, in order to 
conform to a standard derived from 
bread made by the competing 
women. The bread these flattered 
women bought was no ‘child’ of 
their combined skill. It originated 
in New York, and was of doubt- 
ful parentage. ... 


“On this state of facts we are 
constrained to hold that the plain- 
tiff has no good will or other rights 
in the name ‘Bond’ as applied to 
bread sold in Rhode Island, which 
it can ask a court of equity to 
protect.” 

There are numerous other cases 
which might be cited from the 
record, all of them equally harm- 
less so far as any definite injury 
to the public is concerned, and 
equally disastrous from the stand- 
point of protection to the good will 
involved. There is, for example, 
the case of the fabulous “Lieuten- 
ant Moxie” who discovered the 
wonderful medicinal herb on the 
plains of Bolivia, and made it the 
chief ingredient of a “nerve food” 
which afterwards became widely 
known as a soft drink. 


That was a case where the ro- 
mantic material had been inherited 
by the corporation who took the 
product over from the original pro- 
ducer, and was quite innocent of 
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any complicity in inventing it. 
There was no question as to the 
infringement, but the company 
was obliged to wait several months 
and make drastic changes in its la- 
bels, etc., before bringing a new 
action which was successful. 

Another case involved a partic- 
ularly obvious imitation of the red 
and white labels used for Carna- 
tion Milk. The defendant promptly 
brought into court specimens of 
the company’s advertising, in 
which it was claimed that the milk 
came from cows on the Pacific 
Coast, who drank the “clear, spark- 
ling water from the mountain 
brooks,” and grazed on the pas- 
tures that were green the year 
around. 

All of which had at one time 
been approximately true, but the 
company’s business had expanded 
until at that time the majority of 
its supply was secured from cows 
in Wisconsin, Illinois and else- 
where, who drank from the barn- 
yard watering trough and con- 
tented themselves with ensilage 
through the winter. The court was 
inclined to be lenient, and_ re- 
frained from a formal finding of 
“unclean hands,” but the company 
was compelled to return at a later 
date after having changed its ad- 
vertising policy entirely, and 
changing its corporate name into 
the bargain. 


Treading Treacherous Ground 


No doubt there is considerable 
truth in the maxim of the late Mr. 
Barnum to the effect that the pub- 
lice likes to be fooled. But the sales 
executive who is called upon to 
pass judgment on advertising plans 
and advertising copy must take in- 
to consideration something more 
than the reaction of the general 
public and the effect upon the 
salability of the goods. 

In particular it is well to re- 
member that there is a clear dis- 
tinction between statements of 
opinion and statements of fact, 
as well as a fairly well defined 
boundary line between the imag- 
inative and the imaginary. The 
Amalgamated Order of Infringers 
and their attorneys (which latter, 
I can assure you, are no joke) can 
be trusted to keep close watch of 
the advertising pages, and the ad- 
vertiser who is on the imaginary 
side of the fence presents a par- 
ticularly shining opportunity. 
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Directed 


ES—the Realtor is the creator of cities, but who created the 
Realtor? “Realtor” is a coined name. It was coined to identify 
only themembers of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


But like all coined names, “Realtor” depended— and depends— 


for its success and popularity largely upon advertising. For 
the word is more effective when sufficiently advertised — when 


The Campbell-Ewald a great majority of the people become familiar with its meaning. 
organization of 160 : re , 
ere The task of making “Realtor” a familiar word—a word with 
ate it, with a volume a special significance—to all Detroiters was entrusted to the 
f busin lacing it 

adel tise bok tote Campbell-Ewald Company— 

agencies in the coun- : ; ? 

peg et tape with the result that each day a larger share of the immense realty 
small accounts. At any business of America’s fourth city is being handled by—Realtors! 
time, anywhere, we’ll 


be glad totalk withyou. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


i H. T. Ewald, Pres. E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y J. Fred Woodruff, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


Advertising Well Directed 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
' New York Chicago Toronto Los Angeles San Francisco 
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a Long Distance call 


FIVE-WEEK SELLING TRIPS cut to four is the 
work of the long distance telephone for an in- 
ternationally known firm of American clothiers. 
These are demonstration trips where every client 
must be seen and given an allotted amount of 
time. The saving of one week is made by tele- 
phoning from one town to the next—arranging 
=! for the demonstrations in advance,thus making it 


possible to conduct, regularly, three meetings each day instead of two. 


In all kinds of business today—bonds, 
provisions, grain, groceries, coal, construc- 
tion, hosiery, dry goods, fruit, hardware and 
scores of others—thousands of concerns 
now know the economy of the telephone 
in conserving the time of their salesmen. 
Appointments are frequently made by 
telephone to insure interviews in advance. 
These prevent waste of time and money 
by the salesman and result in sales which 
otherwise could not be made. 


When long distance calls, no one is too 
busy to answer. The long distance tele- 
phone is the modern tool of buying and 
selling; it is earning millions of dollars 
annually for American business men. In 
thousands of cases on record an interview is 


arranged and the deal made—by telephone. 

Whether in a small business or in a 
national organization, the proper use of 
the telephone will surely extend the sphere 
of your contacts and profits. Would you 
like to know how the telephone can be- 
come a greater producer for you? 


The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell Telephone Company will, with- 
out charge, assist you in making a study 
of the advantages of telephone selling for 
your concern. In the meanwhile, the tele- 
phone on your desk will do the same things 
for you hundreds and thousands of miles 
away that it now does in the next street 
or on the other side of town. It is at 
your instant service....... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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How Republic Brass Won a Place in 
the Sun With the Jobbers 


Campaign Capitalizes Hand to Mouth Buying 
and Wins Hearty Cooperation of Jobbing Trade 


HEN tthe retailer, as a 

\ \) result of the calamitous 
experiences of 1921 and 

1922, adopted the policy sometimes 
referred to as “hand-to-mouth 
buying,” manufacturers generally 
adopted one of two theories about 
it. One theory was 
that the retailer, hav- 
ing been stung with 
over-stocks, would be 
wary for a while, but 
would soon return to 
his old passion for 
quantity discounts. As 
for the hand-to-mouth 
buying habit, he could 
readily enough be 
talked out of it as 
soon as the sky was 


revised their policies to take better 
advantage of the jobber’s service. 
In more than one instance, indeed, 
they have even gone so far as to 
base practically their whole adver- 
tising campaign to the trade in an 
effort to “sell” the advantages of 


plumbing supplies, had gone out 
and established jobber distribu- 
tion, but the high-grade plumbing 
specialty houses had _ generally 
made no serious attempt to go 
through the jobber. 

So when the new president of 
the Republic Brass 
Company suggested 
the adoption of a rigid 
policy of refusing to 
sell direct, and of go- 
ing only through se- 
lected jobbers with 
exclusive territories, it 
caused something of a 
commotion in the 
company. As a result 
of its adoption, how- 
ever, and the educa- 


clear again. tional campaign ad- 
dressed to the plumb- 

The other theor a: plum 
was thet Qubiie pd Put it up to > your jobbet Service = 8 — ers which followed, 
small quantities for to reduce your unproductive time the company has built 
quick turnover was so Fanaigtmattonsadasteeicctte, Waived me we amd ee ee as .: 
clearly advantageous, | Sakimeierenepamie ns ee through =more than 


that the retailer who 
gave it a real try-out 
was not likely to be 
talked out of it. Per- 
haps the time has not 
arrived for a decision 
as to which theory is 
the more nearly cor- 
rect, but there are a 
good many instances 


ot gee buying wi 


A booklet extaled-~ Your Friend snd Ours—the Jobber” 
deus hoon pubbalicd by wa Wire for. your copy. 
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REPUBLIC 


THE REPUBLIC BRASS COMPANY 
Maines 


position with refer- 
ence to competition. 
This improvement in 
its position in the 
trade is of relatively 
much greater import- 
ance than the increase 


on record in which R A in immediate gross 
manufacturers have B SS G OODS sales that has accom- 
deliberately adopted ‘ panied the change of 
licy. 

the policy of encour- = Full pages in the trade papers were designed to sell the plumber “bees F 

aging the “hand-to- the advantages of a jobber’s service So radical a change 
mouth” buying habit, in policy naturally 
with very satisfactory results. a jobber’s service to the retailer. entailed a good deal more than 


The series of market surveys 
now running in Sales Manage- 
ment has already indicated that 
conditions are forcing the jobber 
into greater prominence in a num- 
ber of different lines. The jobber 
in many instances has not been 
slow to take advantage of his abil- 
ity to meet the retailer’s require- 
ments in this matter of small- 
quantity purchases, and a number 
of manufacturers have materially 


An extremely interesting exam- 
ple of this sort is the campaign of 
the Republic Brass Company, of 
Cleveland, that is now in its sec- 
ond year. At the time the cam- 
paign started, the company had no 
distribution through jobbers at all, 
having hitherto pursued the cus- 
tomary policy in its field of selling 
direct to the plumber. Two or 
three manufacturers of broad and 
varied lines which included some 
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merely changing the selling habit 
of a single manufacturer. It was 
necessary as well to change the 
buying habit of the plumber— 
to educate him, in short, to the 
idea of buying high grade plumb- 
ing specialties from the jobber. 
And this problem the company 
tackled in whole-hearted fashion, 
devoting practically the whole of 
its business paper space for more 
than a year to advertising the 
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advantages to the plumber of buy- 
ing from the jobber. 

Practically nothing at all was 
said about the company’s products. 
The whole emphasis of the cam- 
paign was placed upon selling the 
jobber’s service to the plumber, 
but since the Republic Brass Com- 
pany was practically the only con- 
cern in its immediate field that was 
not selling direct, the chances were 
that the company would get the 
business if the plumber fell for 
the arguments. Enough of them 
did fall in line, as a matter of fact, 
to make the campaign extremely 
profitable, and to lead some of the 
company’s competitors to follow 
its example. By the time that hap- 
pened, however, the company had 
the best jobbers pretty well sewed 
up on an exclusive territorial plan, 
and was giving them cooperation 
that made it very hard for compe- 
tition to break in. 


Features Jobber Service 


It is probably true that the com- 
pany could not have picked a more 
favorable time for its campaign. 
The plumber was, generally speak- 
ing, in a receptive frame of mind, 
for like every other merchant the 
slump in prices caught him with 
heavy overstocks of material. Be- 
ing in the generality of cases a 
mechanic rather than a business 
man, it had been comparatively 
easy for the manufacturer’s sales- 
man to overload him with fittings 
or specialties on the plea that 
prices were sure to advance, and 
that he was saving the jobber’s fif- 
teen per cent by buying direct. 

In most instances the manufac- 
turer’s salesman had told the same 
story to the plumber around the 
corner, with the result that. three 
or four plumbers in the same lo- 
cality would be overstocked on the 
same lines of goods. All of which 
had put the plumber in a frame 
of mind where he was at least 
ready to listen to the manufacturer 
who advised him not to buy heav- 
ily, and told him that the local job- 
ber of plumbing supplies was in 
reality his best friend. 

That, in fact, was the text of the 
whole advertising campaign. “Your 
Friend and Ours—the Jobber” was 
the title of a booklet, in which the 
value of the jobber’s service was 
summarized forcefully and_ in 
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simple terms, and this booklet was 
featured in the plumbing trade pa- 
pers. Full pages were used, each 
of which emphasized some partic- 
ular feature of the jobber’s service, 
and pointed out its value to the 
plumber. For example: 


Your JoBBER—A PROTECTION IN TIME OF 
STRESS 


Ups and downs in business. You have 
heard a lot about them. They come and 
go catching the unprotected business un- 
awares. But, before evidence becomes vis- 
ible your jobber sees, from his vantage 
point, the clouds of business depression 
gathering on the horizon. 


True to his responsibility his first 
thought is you and all other customers. 
Knowing that unless his customers can 
weather the storm he has no demand for 
goods—no basis for doing business—your 
jobber employs every resource at his com- 
mand in protecting the interests of his 
customers. Credits are controlled—a rigid 
line drawn on orders and widely fluctuat- 
ing prices watched. Your jobber knows 
that even though your business may in- 
volve a small sum, his one goal must be 
to help you maintain your business on an 
efficient working basis, so that when the 
sun shines again you will be ready to 


meet the first great opportunities of a 
new period. 


Such cooperation that involves all your 
jobber’s resources merits something more 
than mere business dealing. It merits your 
confidence. 


A Republic Brass Goods jobber always 
makes the interests of his customers an 
initial consideration. Over seventy of these 
jobbers extend and employ their ample re- 
sources to the benefit of their customers 
when the sun shines as well as when the 
storm rages. Reliance on a Republic Brass 
Goods jobber is certain to bring you a 
clearer appreciation of: Your Friend and 
Ours—the Jobber. 


Other advertisements featured 
the jobber’s service in carrying 
stocks for quick delivery, ex- 
tending credit, etc., all emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Republic Brass 
goods could be had through the 
jobber, but making no direct at- 
tempt to recommend their pur- 
chase. At the end of a year the 
results were impressive enough to 
induce the company to continue 
the same line of advertising— 
which is perhaps a fairly good in- 
dication of its success. 


Urban Families Best Customers 
for Foods, Survey Shows 


Urban families spend twice as 
much for food as rural families, 
according to a recent study pub- 
lished by the Marketing Division 
of the International Magazine 
Company of New York. 

The national food budget per 
family, according to the report, 
amounts to $611.44 annually. Food 
purchases in urban places, how- 
ever, amount on the average to 
$824.87, as compared to a rural 
average of $374.82. In the actual 
consumption of food, the report 
points out, the discrepancy is, of 
course, not so great; because the 
rural family produces a consider- 
able part of what it consumes. 


The report shows the annual 
valuation of all food consumed in 
the United States to be twenty- 
three billion dollars. This in- 
cludes profit and margins. Of this, 
home consumption amounts to fif- 
teen billion; consumption in hotels 
and restaurants and other places 
outside of the home amounts to 
four billion. The remaining four 


billion is both produced and con- 
sumed by rural families. 
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Eating, it is shown by the re- 
port, is the nation’s big business. 
Foodstuffs amount to one-third of 
the national production, while re- 
tail food outlets represent about 
35 per cent of all the retail outlets 
in the United States. Counting all 
kinds of food outlets, the total was 
found to be 526,000, of which 69 
per cent are in urban places. 

The great majority of food prod- 
ucts are marketed through whole- 
sale grocers. There. are 75 pri- 
mary jobbing points and 328 sec- 
ondary jobbing points. The total 
number of wholesale grocers in the 
country amounts to 6,362, of which 
85.5 per cent are located in urban 
places. 


A plan for a national cotton 
growers’ cooperative association 
for Argentina has been presented 
to the cotton growers of that coun- 
try by an American cotton expert 
employed by the Argentine De- 
partment of Agriculture. The new 
national association will manage 
the marketing of the crops of a 
series of subsidiary organizations 
and buy supplies for them. 


If you do a few 
important things in 
your advertising it is 
surprising how the 
mental hazards will 
take care of them- 
selves. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor + Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The name EVANS & BARN- 
HILL, Inc., has been changed to 
EVANS, KIP & HACKETT, 
Inc. «~ Mr. Garrett B. Kip and 
Mr. Edmund F. Hackett, long 
associated as Treasurer and 
Vice-President respectively 
and as Directors of the Corpo- 
ration, now have their names 
associated in the Corporate 
name with those of David 
G. Evans and S. Keith Evans. 


EVANS, KIP &© HACKETT 


INCORPORATED 


Merchandising - Advertising 


247 Park Ave., at 46th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Fourth Stage of the Business of 
Transportation 


By Edward S. Jordan 


President, Jordan Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Even though you are not interested in transportation as a business, it is scarcely possible 
that your business will not be affected by the vast development which is taking place in the 
business of transportation. Sales managers who keep an eye on the changes which are taking 
place will be the first to profit by taking advantage of the increased facilities for marketing, 
and the changes in markets which transportation development is bringing about. Mr. Jordan’s 
remarks on the subject give a hint as to what is coming. 


mentally about the 
automobile indus- 
try, you will discover 
that it is now in what 
I call the fourth stage. 

The first stage was 
that of engineering, 
when any engineer 
who could devise a ve- 
hicle which would run 
satisfactorily on four 
wheels, could supply 
his share of a demand 
for individual transpor- 
tation which has been , 
accumulating for two 
thousand years, 

Many companies 
failed during that pe- 
riod because nearly 
every engineer was try- 
ing to invent a marvel- 


[° you think funda- 


lem?’ 


when you hear it. 


Ned Jordan says, “People are continually asking 
me, as I travel around the country, ‘Why was 
Henry Ford so much more successful than any 
other manufacturer in the automobile business?” 


“The answer is so simple that you will laugh 
Henry Ford was the first man No 
to build an automobile for the other fellow. All 
the other early manufacturers built automobiles in 
which they liked to ride themselves. 


“Another question frequently asked is this: ‘What 
will be the final solution of the European prob- 
My answer is very simple and very brief. 


“The solution for the whole European problem 
will be brought about by the introduction of two 
million Fords and two million telephones. These 
instruments of transportation and communication 
would break down the barriers of language, cus- 
tom and religion, and open up the channels of 
commerce and understanding.” 


1. Ford leads the in- 
dustry from the stand- 
point of low cost pro- 
duction because he 
builds one thing day 
after day without con- 
stant change of models. 
other volume 
manufacturer will ever 
be able to approach his 
position until he adopts 
that Ford idea. 

Today too many of 
the volume producers 
are trying to cover the 
whole field of competi- 
tion by building too 
many models. 

2. No other manu- 
facturer will ever be 
able to approach Ford 
until he establishes a 


ous machine instead of 
following practical experience. 

Successful men like Ford and 
Henry M, Leland of the Cadillac, 
simply followed the experience of 
Gottlieb Daimler, who invented 
the internal combustion motor; 
and Panhard Levassor, who devel- 
oped the system of power trans- 
mission. 

Just as soon as the engineers 
developed a car that would run 
satisfactorily, the demand was so 
great that the production man be- 
came dominant, and we entered 
the second period, or the period of 
high speed production. 

This meant the development of 
the chain conveyor system and the 
standardization of parts so that 
they would be interchangeable. To 
this effort a great contribution was 
made ‘by the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. But the produc- 
tion increased at such a high rate 


of speed that the problem of dis- 
tribution became paramount. 

This problem became acute in 
the spring of 1924, with the rapid 
increase in the demand for en- 
closed cars and the intensification 
of the dealer’s problem in dispos- 
ing of second hand cars. There- 
fore, we are now in the merchan- 
dising stage of the industry, but 
we are rapidly passing into what 
I am going to call the economy 
stage. 

This means that those compan- 
ies which are most successful in 
introducing economies in design, 
production, distribution and 
financing, will be most likely to 
survive in their respective fields. 

It would require hours of time 
to explain in detail just how this 
can be accomplished, but the sub- 
ject may be covered briefly in the 
following statements: 
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purchasing power com- 
parable to Ford. 

3. Those manufacturers who are 
striving for leadership in the in- 
dustry must make up their minds 
to the necessity of introducing 
greater economies from the stand- 
point of overhead, salaries and 
bonuses. Some of the smaller 
companies in the industry, with 
good management and _ proper 
economies, can easily survive if 
they realize in profits from their 
business only a small portion of 
the amount of money that is 
wasted by the larger producers. 

4. That volume producer who 
first realizes economies in distri- 
bution, and the cost is now quite 
excessive, will stand a chance of 
dominating his field. 

The industry spends from sixty 
to seventy-five millions of dollars 
every year in advertising, and 
much of it is wasted because it is 
not economically handled. 
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Only long fibres of hemp are used 
for making the best grade and the 
strongest ropes. 


Hemp Rope is used exclusively in 
the manufacture of Bushnell’s “Pa- 
peroid.” Many other papers are 
referred to as **Rope”’ papers, but 
are made of jute fibres or the 
cheapest and least wearing wood 
fibres. 


y VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are made of ‘‘Paperoid’—Long Hemp 
Rope Fibres. They will outwear many 
of the ordinary flat folders. They not 
only wear well, but are also a big 
improvement in filing and handling 
papers. 


“‘Vertex’’ Pockets expand as the pa- 
pers increase. Index tabs are always 
in full view. Filing and finding made 
easy and accurate. 


Prove this in your own files. Use 
the coupon below for a trial sam- 
ple Vertex Pocket. No charge or 
obligation on your part. 


Alvah Bushnell Co., dept. £ 


Durable Filing Containers 


925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—=<-—-—----- -—CUT HERE-----<----= 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s “VERTEX” Pa- 
‘peroid File Pocket, as described in June 13 
Sales Management. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired... 


If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed and give width and height 
of drawer 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E, - 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5. Great economies can be real- 
ized from the design and produc- 
tion of a single model which would 
run from year to year without con- 
stant change. 

This policy has characterized the 
progress of the most conspicuous 
leaders in the industry and great 
losses have been sustained through 
a constant inclination on the part 
of the manufacturer to change 
designs. 

We hear a great deal about the 
possibility of great combinations 
in the automobile industry. In the 
truck field, where the style ele- 
ment is not an important factor, 
the industry will no doubt be con- 
centrated in the hands of two or 
three large producers, 

In the passenger car field, where 
the style element is more of a 
factor, it will be very difficult for 
any one group completely to dom- 
inate the situation because it is 
impossible to corner brains, style 
and hard work. 


Transportation Just Beginning 

In my opinion the industry is 
just beginning to settle down to an 
organized business basis. We have 
the brains and the productive ca- 
pacity to supply the demands of 
the world for individual transpor- 
tation. 

The possibilities of the truck 
and bus business are infinite be- 
cause the demand never can be 
supplied until every civilized com- 
munity on the face of the earth is 
connected with every other civil- 
ized community by a flexible sys- 
tem of transportation. 

Some idea of the possibilities of 
the truck business was reflected in 
the decision of the New York 
Central Railway to buy a fleet of 
trucks to carry less than carload 
freight between Toledo and Cleve- 
land. 

In fact, it is my opinion that the 
business of transportation is just 
beginning to grow. Science is 
just beginning to make practical 
application of ideas that have been 
developing for generations. 

There is only one thing that I 
regret and that is that I cannot 
live for another hundred years— 
the progress of the world is so 
intensely dramatic and the possi- 
bilities of the next generation so 
tremendous. 
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Yet it is true that since the 
world began, small minded people 
who never think of anything ex- 
cept themselves, and never read 
except to put themselves to sleep, 
have been talking about the world 
going to the dogs. 

They are so busy thinking about 
themselves and wondering why 
everybody isn’t just like them— 
and the Lord knows that one is 
enough—they miss the great thrill- 
ing drama, the great comedy which 
is going on all around them. 

They miss the fun of the engi- 
neer who creates, the artist who 
paints, the author who writes and 
the salesman who sells—and while 
wonderful things have happened in 
the past, more marvelous things 
will happen in the future. 

Expressed in the language of the 
flapper who twenty years from 
now will be sitting up worrying 
about her daughter who has just 
hopped over to London for dinner 
with a man in an airplane—‘We 
ain’t been nowhere and we ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” 


Push Cart Peddlers Sell 
$35,000,000 Annually 


That the 7,860 push cart ped- 
dlers in New York City do an 
annual business of approximately 
$35,000,000, is revealed in a recent 
investigation made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the port of New York. These 
peddlers supply about 1,500,000 
persons with fruits, vegetables, 
dried fruits, nuts and cheese. 

Ninety per cent of the peddlers 
are foreign born, the report shows, 
and the business includes more 
than two hundred commodities, 
“from apples to umbrellas.” The 
weekly sales range from $126 for 
the fruit vendors to $75 for the 
general merchandise handlers. 


Miss Gertrude V. Cope has 
joined the staff of the Walter V. 
Davidson Corporation, manage- 
ment counsellors, Chicago, as a 
specialist in research in distribu- 
tion problems. Miss Cope was 
formerly connected with the sales 
research department of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Miss Cope has specialized 
in all types of research intimately 
connected with sales management 
problems. 


Court Rules Association 
Activities Legal 


An important decision affecting 
the activities of trade associations 
was handed down by the supreme 
court in the case of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, W. D. Young & Company, 
Mitchell Brothers Company, et al, 
against the United States of 
America. 

The charge, which was filed 
under the Sherman Act, relates to 
the legality of exchange of infor- 
mation among companies or per- 
sons engaged in the same line of 
business. 

The gist of the decision is that 
trade associations or combinations 
of persons or corporations which 
openly and fairly gather and dis- 
seminate information as to the 
cost of their products, volume of 
production and kindred matters, 
without attempting any concerted 
action with respect to prices or 
production, or restraining of com- 
petition, do not thereby engage in 
unlawful restraint of commerce. 

A similar decision was rendered 
in a case brought by the govern- 
ment against the Cement Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association. 
Both of the above cases were ap- 
pealed from the district court to 
the supreme court. 

The court explained that “the 
cost of production and prompt in- 
formation as to the cost of trans- 
portation are legitimate subjects of 
inquiry and knowledge in any in- 
dustry. So likewise is the produc- 
tion of the commodity in that 
industry, the aggregate surplus 
stock, and the prices at which the 
commodity has actually been sold 
in the usual course of business.” 


G. A. Hammer Appointed 
Sales Director 


George A. Hammer has been 
appointed sales director of Walker 
& Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
This company controls the out- 
door advertising plant in Detroit 
and other Michigan cities. 

Prior to his association with 
Walker & Company, Mr. Hammer 
was connected with the advertising 
agency of Theodore F. McManus, 
Inc., and for nine years was west- 
érn representative of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 


No. 9 of a Series 


Key Notes of 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


“Protection from germs’’— 

Perfection Milk Bottle Caps. 
That’s an appeal to the Grade A Quality Group 
reader as a mother and as head of the local parent- 
teachers association and as a member of the hospital 
board or day nursery. 


And the same goes for 


‘Full measure and pure’’— 
Thatcher Milk Bottles. 


‘Sound and complete insurance” — 

Hartford Fire. 
The 500,000 Quality Group homes keep a lot of 
Hartford agents profitably busy. And think of the 
factories, offices and institutions that make these 
homes possible ! 


“Does not scratch the surface” — 

Old Dutch Cleanser. 
The 500,000 Quality Group homes have a lot of 
expensive surfaces—kept clean. Two servants use 
more Old Dutch than one—and probably more than 
the housekeeper who does her own work. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


681 Fifth Ave. New York 
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French 
Lick 
Springs 
Hotel 


ee ae —_ 


The All Year 


Convention Site 


ITH the completion of its special 1500- 

seat convention auditorium, occupying the 

ground floor of the new wing of the 
French Lick Springs Hotel building, this de- 
lightful resort, in the Cumberland foothills of 
Southern Indiana, steps into first place among 
America’s convention sites. 


You Get More Accomplished 


At French Lick Springs all the participants in 
your convention activities are housed under one 
roof—in the magnificent modern hotel build- 
ing. This means full attendance and prompt 
disposal of all matters under consideration. It 
means elimination of taxicab and other ex- 
penses. It means more time for amusement 
and recreation. 


Two 18-Hole Golf Courses 


Here are two of America’s best-liked golf 
courses: one, an easy, older course practically 
at the hotel doorstep; and the other, the cele- 
brated new Upper Course where Walter Hagen 
won the 1924 professional championship. Con- 
vention delegates can play either course; and, 
if desired, special championship tournaments 
will be arranged. 


Tennis, Swimming, Horseback 


Two well-kept tennis courts. A swimming pool 
in the bath department where one can go for 
a refreshing plunge or for any of the many 
therapeutic bath treatments. A_ special bath 
department and swimming pool for ladies. A 
large stable of thoroughbred saddle _ horses. 
These are some of the diversions that French 
Lick Springs provides. 


Miles of Alluring Countryside 


To the person who is disposed to hike or ride 
horseback for recreation, the miles of winding 
trails through forest and meadowland make 
French Lick Springs unforgettable. And while 
many who come to French Lick Springs do not 
partake of the curative Spring waters that 
gush forth from the ground on the hotel prop- 
erty, there are hundreds who find new health 
and invigoration in the famous Pluto, Bowles 
and Proserpine Waters. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


Write today, stating the time when your con- 
vention will be held and the accommodations 
you will require. We believe we can convince 
you that the many advantages afforded by 
French Lick Springs Hotel will make it the 
most desirable place you could possibly select. 
And remember this: French Lick Springs 
Hotel is ideal in every way for the small meet- 
ing as well as the large convention. Rooms 
and meals are included in the rate you pay. 
Costs are definitely known in advance. Do 
yourself and your organization the justice of 
asking for all of the facts about French Lick 
Springs now. 


ADDRESS CONVENTION SECRETARY 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO. 
French Lick, Indiana 
“The Home of Pluto Water” 
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The “Progress,” the first of a fleet of planes to be used for sales work 


Film Company Sales Force 
to Use Airplanes 


HAT flying sales forces will 
be the next development in 
the operation of national 
sales organization, is indicated in 
a step just taken by the Alexander 
Film Company of Denver toward 
equipping its salesmen with planes 
for covering their sales routes. 
The company’s initial plane, the 
“Progress,” has lately finished a 
tour on a sales promotional mis- 
sion. On this trip the ship was 
piloted by J. A. McInaney, assist- 
ant sales manager of the company. 


Already this company has at its 
headquarters, written orders for 
twenty-nine planes from its sales- 
men. These planes will be in use 
just as soon as they can be pro- 
duced by the factory and the men 
buying them can be trained to be 
their own pilots. Forty-four of the 
company’s salesmen have _ ex- 
pressed their desire to become 
trained pilots and use their own 
machines in selling. The plan not 
only includes the use of airplanes 
by salesmen, but the salesmen will 
also sell the idea of flying, and sell 
planes to those interested. It has 
been shown in actual practice that 
a salesman can save one week’s 
time out of every month by using 
an airplane on his routes. 

In efficiency and economy the 
airplane has already shown superi- 
ority over surface travel. The flag- 
ship “Progress,” mentioned above, 
recently made a trip from Mashall, 
Missouri, to Denver, and return, at 
a fuel cost of $49. The distance 
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covered was 1470 miles and the 
plane carried two people. This 
makes a cost of three and one- 
third cents a mile, or one and two- 
thirds cents a passenger mile, and 
the average speed for the trip was 
eighty-three miles an hour. This 
furnishes a fair basis for compari- 
son with automobile and railroad 
travel, as the trip was made under 
ordinary conditions and through 
the usual variety of wind and 
weather. 

How safe is aviation? Major- 
General Mason M. Patrick, who is 
chief of the army air service, re- 
cently told a gathering of life in- 
surance presidents that the insur- 
ance rates for pilots should be 
more liberal because commercial 
aviation is now as safe as traveling 
by railroad. A certain former 
holder of the world’s altitude rec- 
ord made this statement: “Civilian 
aviation is even safer in many in- 
stances than life on the ground.” 

Records of the postoffice depart- 
ment show that in 1922 the air 
mail service covered a distance oi 
1,756,803 miles with a grand total 
of one fatality. And it should be 
remembered that these air mail 
flyers make their trips as regularly 
as does the blue coated postman 
who delivers the mail at your door 
every day. For whether the 
weather is fair or foul, Uncle 
Sam’s mail must go. But on the 
other hand commercial flyers have 
the advantage of choosing their 
own flying conditions, 
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The Newspaper Provides 
the Only Entrance to the Homes 


SURVEY made by Jason Rogers, pub- 
lisher of “Advertiser’s Weekly,” and an 
authority on advertising matters, shows 
that the leading newspapers in 181 leading 
American cities cover jointly 83% of the 
families whereas the largest circulating 


magazine in the same territory covered but 
16%. 


Most Economical Medium 


The superior economy of the newspaper 
as an advertising medium is particularly 
emphasized when one realizes that the joint 
combined rates per million of newspaper 
circulation is $2.26 per line as against $4.80 
per line for a million of the general me- 
dium’s circulation. 


Economy is not, however, the only point 
of superiority of the newspaper. The news- 
paper is an intimate welcomed member of 
the community. It is the only medium that 
the average American family feels it can not do 
without. It is, furthermore, the buying 
guide of the modern woman. In it she looks 
for the sales and specials which help her 


household budget. She may not have time 
to read short stories, but you can bank on 
it that she reads the department and spe- 
cialty store advertisements and every other 
advertisement that concerns the household, 
whether it’s about an accessory for father’s 
car or a new type of linoleum for the 
kitchen floor. 


The Dealer’s Favorite 


The dealer through whom you distribute 
your goods is not a citizen of an indefinite 
community that can be reached by an in- 
definite medium that has no local appeal. 
He is a taxpayer and license paying resi- 
dent of the community. He reads his daily 
paper and he knows his customers do. He 
wants to see you advertise your products 
in his newspaper where it will help sell his 
goods. 


To sell the dealer; to sell the consumer 
you must reach them through the medium 
they read all the time—the newspaper. And 
in Detroit the leading newspaper is The 
News. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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Sherlock Holmes 
might be able 
to find a home 
in the rich Louis~ 
ville territory 
that does not 


A degree of coverage 


rarely = in any re ceive one of 
these newspapers 
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Che Convrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


These great newspapers have been dominant throughout Kentucky, Southern Indiana and North- 
ern Tennessee for generations—but never as overwhelmingly so as today. 


Over 125 000 Daily Over 95 000 Sunday 


~ REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. f ' 
\ 
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U.S. Supreme Court Hits Portland 
Direct Selling Ordinance 


Long Fought Case Against Real Silk Hosiery Mills Lost When 
Supreme Court Rules that Cities Have No Power to Tax Salesmen 


Special Washington Correspondence 


OMPLETE vindication for 
direct selling in interstate 


commerce is found in the 
decision handed down at the end 
of May by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the long-pending 
test case of Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. versus the City of Port- 
land, Oregon. This climax in the 
court of last resort involved the 
constitutionality of what has come 
to be known as the Portland type 
of municipal ordinance which re- 
quires canvassers to take out li- 
censes by payment of fees and to 
put up bond of $500 to insure that 
goods will be as represented. 

As drawn, it is applicable to all 
solicitors making sales of goods 
for future delivery against cash 
deposit. Despite the long succes- 
sion of instances in which the Fed- 
eral courts have knocked out local 
and state laws designed to tax or 
regulate salesmen engaged in tak- 
ing orders for firms located in 
other states, a United States Dis- 
trict Court in Oregon held the 
Portland ordinance to be a proper 
exercise of the police power of the 
State. 

A United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals (Ninth Circuit) upheld 
this view. Upon appeal of the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, backed by 
Curtis Publishing Company and 
Crowell Publishing Company, the 
United States Supreme Court has 
reversed the decree of the lower 
court and has remanded the case 
to the district court in Oregon for 
further proceedings in accordance 
with the veto at Washington. The 
opinion delivered by Justice Mc- 
Reynolds will have the effect not 
only of rendering inoperative the 
Portland ordinance, but will like- 
wise render powerless the au- 
thorities in some score of other 
cities, scattered over a half a 
dozen states, that hastened to copy 
the Portland ordinance when it 


appeared that this curb on can- 
vassers might have a fate different 
from its numerous predecessors. 


The surprise of the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States was the fail- 
ure to take action on resale price 
fixing. Proposals that the chamber 
adopt price maintenance as part of 
its constructive program were put 
forward by National Association of 
Stationers, Office Outfitters and 
Manufacturers and by the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association. 
The committee on_ resolutions 
failed to act because of belief that 
the National Chamber is doing all 
that it can to keep fresh in the 
mind of Congress the fact that in 
1916 a membership referendum of 
the chamber declared in favor of 
legislation legalizing contracts for 
maintenance of prices on trade- 
marked or otherwise identified 
goods. Incidentally, the chamber’s 
board of directors reported at the 
end of May that its executive com- 
mittee had authorized appointment 
of a small committee to confer with 
organized supporters of price 
standardization as to ways and 
means of carrying out the results 
of the chamber’s referendum of 
nine years ago. 


Action by the United States De- 
partment of Justice in appealing 
the court decree which restored 
the right of the big meat packers 
to engage in the distribution of 
unrelated goods, means that it may 
be a year hence, possibly two 
years, before we have final word 
whether the Big Five, so-called, 
may continue the distribution of 
canned goods, purchased on con- 
tract or sold on commission. 

The national associations of 
wholesale grocers, whose members 
are placed at disadvantage by the 
“peddler car” service of the meat 
packers, are fighting grimly to 
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compel Armour, Swift, Cudahy, 
Wilson and Libby to divorce their 
side lines. Small canners, whose 
distribution worries are shouldered 
by the meat packers, are using 
every legal maneuver to preserve 
the old status. 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards is systematically carrying out 
a campaign designed to make 
everyday purchasers wise to the 
quality of the goods offered them. 
One of the latest moves is de- 
signed to improve and bring about 
uniformity in methods of testing 
the breaking strength of rope. A 
wide variation in practice has ex- 
isted—bad for buyers and no less 
bad for sellers whose wares are 
checked up by different means. 
Another activity that is proceeding 
apace at Uncle Sam’s big labora- 
tory is the testing of fire hose. 
Aside from physical and chemical 
tests, designed to indicate if ma- 
terials of the proper quality have 
been used jin construction of the 
hose, the federal experts have de- 
vised hydrostatic tests which bring 
to light unusual characteristics of 
the hose. 


Disruption of the Federal Re- 
serve banking system would re- 
move an agency of business report- 
ing highly valued by advertising 
and sales executives. The warning 
sounded by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon indicates that there is 
more danger than might be sup- 
posed in the attack which foes in 
Congress will direct at the Fed- 
eral Reserve System when the time 
comes to renew its charters. 


The principle that sales interests 
must, in planning the identification 
of specialties, take cognizance of 
the class of customers served, has 
just been established at the gov- 
ernment’s clearing house for trade- 
marks. The incident that brought 
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“The man we must 
get our story before 
is the national 
space-buyer. Cer- 
tainly no national 
space - buyer refers 
to any other publi- 
cation so continu- 
ously and so inter- 
estedly day in and 
day out as he does 
the current issue 
of the 


Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service’ 


James W. Cullen 
President 
Robert E. Ward, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago 


STANDARD 
RATE &DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


San Francisco 


New York 
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this pronouncement was a clash of 
the brands “Gold Stripe” and 
“Gold Ribbon” used _ respectively 
by Walter M. Lowney Company 
of Boston and Chandler & Rudd 
Company of Cleveland. 

In declaring that the two marks 
were too close to one another, the 
first assistant commissioner of pat- 
ents pointed out that the goods un- 
der both trade-marks are sold in 
small packages, at relatively low 
prices, and are purchased by a pub- 
lic that does not give much care 
or reflection to the transactions. 
Hence the danger of substitution 
is increased if trade names look or 
sound alike or have substantially 
the same meaning. 


As a result of a recent confer- 
ence between President Coolidge 
and Senator Capper, leader of the 
Farm Bloc, it is assured that one 
of the first issues to be brought 
forward in the new Congress will 
be that of legislation designed to 
further cooperative marketing of 
farm products. This in spite of the 
insistence of one wing of the co- 
operatives that what they want is 
not more government aid or en- 
couragement, but a free and fair 
chance to work out their own des- 
tiny. The tentative plan of the ad- 
ministration is to have the presi- 
dent’s agricultural conference re- 
assemble early in the autumn and 
draft a new cooperative marketing 
bill designed to replace the one 
that failed in the last Congress. 


The Florida grapefruit industry 
needs intelligent sales promotion. 
This is the verdict of the market- 
ing division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. As a 
result of a survey which showed 
that a considerable portion of last 
season’s crop was sold at prices 
far below the cost of production 
the department has come to the 
conclusion that there appears to be 
too much grapefruit for present de- 
mand. The problem will be further 
aggravated by the fact that con- 
siderable new acreage will come 
into bearing each season for the 
next three or four years. Appar- 
ently the situation can be saved 
only by an advertising and sales 
campaign that will recruit perman- 
ently new classes of grapefruit 
consumers. 
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Specialists of the United States 
Public Health Service have just 
provided a selling point for mar- 
keters of face powders and other 
toilet preparations that contain no 
orris root. Orris root has been 
found guilty as one of the principal 
but unsuspected causes of skin 
troubles, asthma, hay fever, etc. 
Another newly-denounced irritant 
is feathers employed in pillows, 
etc.—an opportunity for the mak- 
ers of hair pillows, pneumatic pil- 
lows, and like substitutes... 


There appears to be no warrant 
for suspicion that the postal hear- 
ings scheduled for this summer 
and autumn are designed as a 
“whitewash” for the Post Office 
Department, either as to the new 
postage rates adopted on its rec- 
ommendation or its policies in en- 
forcing the Postal Act of 1925. 
The investigation of the workings 
of the new postal arrangements are 
to be conducted by a special com- 
mission of three senators and three 
representatives appointed by the 
two houses of Congress in accord- 
ance with a provision in the new 
postal law which, in effect, stated 
that the present postal price list 
is on probation for a year begin- 
ning April 15, 1925. 

The Post Office Department will 
not conduct the hearings and prob- 
ably will not be represented by 
counsel or otherwise to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses. The department 
will have its only say late in July 
when the commission will meet in 
Washington to hear the report of 
the department heads on the work- 
ings of the new system, before set- 
ting out on a tour of some dozen 
cities to hear the comments of mail 
users. Department officials are 
none too joyous over the prospect 
because they say that the latter 
part of July is too early a date 
on which to give an_ intelligent 
opinion on how the new program 
is working out or to estimate 
whether it will produce the extra 
revenue needed. 


A new responsibility of mount- 
ing proportions has been saddled 
on the United States Weather Bu- 
reau as a result of the increasing 
use of rain insurance, in one guise 
or another, as sales bait. For ex- 
ample, ever since Easter the 
weather bureau has been in receipt 
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of requests for weather reports 
that will enable an authoritative 
check-up on the rebates due for 
payment by clothing houses, mil- 
liners, etc., who sold goods with a 
certificate calling for a rebate if 
rain fell between 10 a. m. and 5 
p. m. on Easter Sunday. 


Revelation of the influence of 
farmers’ demand in the small town 
market was made by E, T. Mere- 
dith at one of the departmental 
meetings at this year’s convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The Iowa man 
showed that in cities of from 
10,000 to 25,000 population, 50 per 
cent of the aggregate retail busi- 
ness is represented by the pur- 
chases of farmers. In towns of 
5,000 to 10,000 population, farm 
purchases make up 56 per cent of 
the total volume of sales. In towns 
of 2,500 to 5,000 population 74 per 
cent of the sum total of retail sales 
are made to farmers. Towns un- 
der 2,500 population depend upon 
the farm population of surround- 
ing territory for 86 per cent of 
merchandising turnover. 

Sydney Anderson, speaking on 
the same occasion from the rural 
viewpoint, bemoaned the fact that 
“extravagant expenditure in serv- 
ice” is running away with compe- 
tition. He predicted that unless a 
halt be called on the development 
of the service idea, it will be nec- 
essary for sellers in every line to 
get together by means of definite 
agreements as to the terms and 
conditions under which goods shall 
be sold, cutting out the implied 
promises of “service” that are now 
responsible for reckless competi- 
tion and to some extent are to 
blame for the efforts to divert 
larger proportions of the ultimate 
consumer’s dollar from one indus- 
try to another. 


U. S. Gets Three - Fourths 
of Mexican Trade 


Nearly three-quarters of all the 
money Mexico is spending in the 
markets of the world goes to the 
United States, according to recent 
figures from the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Mexico City. 

Mexico’s imports for 1924 to- 
taled $160,657,000, with the United 
States having sold $116,696,000 of 
this amount, 


What Really Counts 
in Printed Selling? 


By George H. Sheldon 
of Thresher Service 


« 


OT what you think 
about your product— 


Not what your advertis- 
ing agency thinks— 
but 
What the Public Thinks 
and 


What the Trade Thinks 


We make it our business to know 
these fundamentals before we 
start to spend your money. 


THRESHER SERVICE». 


Formerly Williams Agency ~ Founded 1897 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 


Telephone - Rector 7880 ~Cable -Flailad 
9 
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Building the 
sales force 
for results 


HIS book is 
research work conducted by the Bureau 
of Personnel Research of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology into the problems 
of securing and training the right kind of 


the result of extensive 


salesmen. It represents the work of such 
well known men as H. G. Kenagy, C. S. 
Yoakum, Walter V. Bingham, Arthur A. 
Hammerslag, Walter Dill Scott, Edward 
A. Woods and many others. The re- 
searches were conducted with the full co- 
operation of many national sales organi- 
zations. 


Kenagy and Yoakum’s 


THE SELECTION 
and TRAINING 
of SALESMEN 


380 pages, 5 x 8, $3.50 net, postpaid 


This book presents tried and tested 
methods of recruiting, interviewing, test- 
ing, judging, hiring, developing and su- 
pervising salesmen. It substitutes scien- 
tific methods for the “hit-or-miss’”’ variety 
and makes it possible for the sales man- 
ager to take each step in the development 
of his organization with more assurance 
than has been possible up to now. 


The book offers methods for organiza- 
tion surveys, branch-agency management, 
analysis of the salesman’s job, the setting 
up and use of standards, determining sales 
efficiency, measurements. in _ selection, 
training, managing, and -supervision. 


The principles and methods presented 
are sound, scientific and practical. Sales 
managers who want to take the guess 
and hunch out of methods of recruiting, 
training and supervising salesmen will find 
in the book many helpful ideas and a 
proved technique for accomplishing de- 
sired results. 


May we send you a copy of this book 
for ten days’ free examination? You are 
not obligated to keep it—the ten-day re- 
turn privilege is open and above board. 
No agents—no bother—no red tape. The 
coupon will place a copy on your desk. 
Clip it and mail it now. 


McGraw-Hill Free Examination Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
870 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


Send me for ten days’ free examination 
Kenagy and Yoakum’s Selection and Train- 
ing of Salesmen, $3.50. I agree to return 
the book, postpaid, within ten days, or to 
remit for it then. 


Name. 
Address. 


Position 


Company. 


S.M. 6-13-25 


“Debunking” the Used Car 
Advertisement 


Lawfer Automobile Company Blue Pencils Superla- 
tives and Sells Eleven Cars With Two Advertisements 


N READING the advertise- 

ments for second hand auto- 

mobiles one is often reminded 
of the old days of circus adver- 
tising. Few used automobiles are 
described with anything less than 
superlatives. Used cars are seldom, 
if ever, anything less than the “best 
buy in town.” 

They are invariably described as 
“Like New” or in “Perfect Con- 
dition.” “Prices Smashed,” “Sen- 
sational Bargains,’ “Name Your 
Own Terms,” are familiar phrases 
reiterated day after day in the 
classified columns, No wonder the 
average buyer walks into a used 
car salesroom with one hand on 
his watch and as skeptical as a 
Yankee farmer at a circus side- 
show. 

A Place for Plain Truth 


Ask the average automobile man 
why this type of advertisin;: is re- 
sorted to and he will tell you that 
it is the only way to sell used cars. 
“The public wants to be kidded,” 
he will tell you if he is in a confi- 
dential mood, claiming that used 
cars attract only the type of buyer 
who never loosens the buckles on 
his money belt until he feels that 
he is getting the best of the seller. 


Perhaps this is true, but the ex- 
perience of the Lawfer Auto Com- 
pany, Ford and Lincoln dealers of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, seems to 
indicate that there is a place for 
plain, unadulterated truth and 
moderation in used car advertising. 

This company recently inserted 
two eight-inch double column ad- 
vertisements in the Allentown 
newspapers. In one advertisement 
fourteen Fords were described. On 
the second day eleven cars were 
sold as a direct result of the ad- 
vertising. 

“For $25 we will deliver any of 
the used cars to your home—bal- 
ance can be paid in small weekly 
payments. To take advantage of 
this proposition you must have 
held your present job for at least 
a year,” stated the opening para- 
graph of the advertisement. 
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This was followed up with com- 
plete information about the four- 
teen cars. One was described as 
follows: “Ford roadster, sale price 
includes insurance and _ interest. 
Necessary first down payment to 
take delivery, $25; weekly pay- 
ments $4, for 21 weeks. Former 
owner, Wenzel.” 

Readers of the advertisement 
were instructed to ask for each car 
by the former owner’s name which 
was listed in the advertisement. 
“All cars are in very good running 
order,” was the only statement re- 
garding the condition of the cars. 
With reference to the guarantee, 
the advertisements said, “Our 
guarantee means this: If the car is 
not satisfactory, return it within 
one week and we will allow you 
what you paid for it on any other 
new or used car in the building.” 


Is Public Fed Up on Bunk? 


There was nothing in the adver- 
tisement that smacked of the av- 
erage used car sale. Phrases such 
as “New car guarantee,” “Best 
buys in town,” “Never before have 
we offered such bargains,” were 
conspicuously absent. 

In commenting on the plan, 
Stanley E. Lawfer, sales director 
of the company, said, “Not only 
are we using these advertisements 
in the newspapers, but we are hav- 
ing boys distribute circulars with 
the same copy to workers at in- 
dustrial plants. These men are easy 
to reach during the noon hours 
and we feel that the circulars will 
reach numbers of workers who 
may not see our advertising in the 
newspapers. 

“We have proved to ourselves 
that it is the unusual advertise- 
ment which attracts, and that the 
public is ‘fed up’ on the old style 
of used car advertisements.” 

Perhaps this plan of straightfor- 
ward, simple facts, with all the nec- 
essary information would work as 
well in selling any other type of 
used device or machine. 
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iT COSTS NOTHING 
TO LOOK AT A POSTER 


There are four great mediums 
of advertising 


NEWSPAPERS 


MAGAZINES 
STREET CARS 


POSTER PANELS aND WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


Of these four, the poster panel and window display 
is the only one the public sees for nothing. 


The other three are all pay-as-you-enter mediums. 


It costs 1 to 10 cents to look at an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper. 


From 5 to 75 cents in a magazine. 


From 5 to LO cents in a street car. 


But the poster and window display is free. 
It is the most democratic torm of advertising. 
It 1s seen by everybody. 

The opportunity is great tor the advertiser who 
uscs the opportunity rightly. Using it nghtly re- 
quires something more than a poster and a pancl. 


It requires an idea, an artist’s Interpretation ot that 


idea, and a faithful reproduction of the artist's picture. 
These three things it 1s our mission to supply. 

We call this service Mural Advertising. We ex- 
tend it to cover two forms of poster advertising, 


the poster on the panels andthe poster in the window. 


One is displayed wherever people are. 


The other wherever goods are sold. 


The two together make a complete tie-up. 


RUSLING WOOD, Inc., 218 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


Entire contents of this insert Copyright 1925 by Rusling Wood 


MURAL 
ADVERTISING © 


_ Rustine Woop 


2ZISWILLIAMSTREET § 
NEW YORK E 
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A Department by S. Roland Hall 


Sales Increase When Jewett Refrigerator 
Charges 


VERY manufacturer knows 
the problem of getting 
hearty cooperation from the 
retail trade in carrying out local 
campaigns. Tons and tons of 
expensively printed material are 
sent out only to languish on deal- 
ers’ shelves and in the back room. 
The dealer has his defense, of 
course. He argues that, after all, 
it is the manufacturer’s job to 
exploit his product—that he, the 
dealer, hasn’t facilities for carry- 
ing out local campaigns that feat- 
ure only one brand of goods. 
The Jewett Refrigerator Com- 
pany of Buffalo, recently tackled 
this problem in a rather bold way. 
Its refrigerators, ranging in price 


Dealers for Direct Mail 


from $325 to $1,300, are 


to $200. At first thought it might 
seem that the market for such a 
high-class product would be lim- 
ited to a very exclusive type of 
customer. But the advertiser 
gives us a very different point of 
view : 

“It might seem that our big 
problem was to find enough pros- 
pects for such a high-priced refrig- 
erator. This, however, is not the 
case, as every territory is full of 
people who willingly pay thou- 
sands of dollars more than their 


REFRIGERATION 
and HEALTH 


VITAL FACTS 
YOU OUGHT 
To KNOW 


sold 
largely through specialty organi- 
zations handling electrical refrig- 
erators and the cheaper type of 
refrigerator which costs from $50 


fathers or grandfathers did for 
their plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and can readily be convinced 
that a couple of hundred extra for 
a truly sanitary food preservation 
equipment is a good investment. 
“The chief difficulty is to get the 
salesmen to push our refrigerators 
rather than take the line of least 
resistance and sell the prospect a 
cheaper cabinet in which to install 
the electrical refrigerating unit. 
“For years we have wrestled 
with the question of how to insure 
our story being convincingly told 
in cases where the _ individual 
salesman either from neglect or 
lack of ability fails to present it 
adequately. We _ have supplied 


Exhibit 1. An unusually attractive series of folders, each of which featured a single major reason for buying a Jewett 


refrigerator. 
the prospect. 
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In addition each booklet made a special effort to secure some kind of a reply from 
Exhibit 2 on the next page shows the interior of one of the series. 
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Exhibit 2. The Jewett folders were liberally illustrated with fine half tones to drive home the major points. At the left 
the cards are shown on which the prospects were classified as to their degree of interest 


in the purchase of refrigeration equipment 


elaborate catalogs and_ various 
other forms of descriptive litera- 
ture without cost. But even then 
there was no assurance that this 
material ever reached any other 
prospects than those who answered 
our advertising in national publi- 
cations.” 

The Jewett Refrigerator Com- 
pany decided that the best way of 
making the dealer appreciate the 
importance of a strong local cam- 
paign was to charge him a fair 
price for each name solicited in his 
behalf. The price of thirty cents 
a name was fixed. Exhibit 1 gives 
an idea of the pieces of literature, 
each being sent out in 
a distinctive envelope. 
Exhibit 2 shows the 
inside of one of the 
folders and the pros- 
pect cards. The ex- 
planation to the dealer 
is too long to be 
reprinted here, but 
the following extract 
gives an idea of its 
thoroughness: 

“The plan last year 
was for each dealer to 
supply us with names 


a mailing piece that featured our 
catalog and contained a_ return 
card offering to send one to any- 
one interested. When these cards 
came back they were immediately 
forwarded to the dealer in the city 
from which they came and he was 
supposed to send a salesman out 
to make a personal call. If the 
salesman reported the party to be 
a live lead, he filled in one of our 
‘Hot Prospect’ cards and mailed it 
right in to us. This name was 
then put on our ‘Hot Prospect’ list 
and a series of unusual post cards 
were mailed out every two days 
while the salesman was trying to 
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Or of the surest ways to win a young lady’s affections is 


to take her a gift of candy, as several hundred thousand 
suitors demonstrate every Wednesday night. “But how far would 
the enamored swain get if he presented his two-dollar-a-pound 
chocolates in a paper bag? 


close the order for equipment. 

“The plan this year is essentially 
the same, but we have tried to im- 
prove it by going to the extreme 
limit in the quality of the mailing 
pieces sent out. 

“Experience indicates that our 
easiest prospects are the same peo- 
ple who purchase player pianos, 
fine radio sets and phonographs, 
the best of furniture, oriental rugs, 
etc. Consequently we believe our 
direct mail advertising—the same 
as all our other efforts—should be 
of the highest possible quality, and 
we feel sure you will agree that 
these mailing pieces are not only 
high class, but have 
the following advant- 
ages: 

“1. They are unus- 
ual in appearance. 

“2. They are uni- 
form in design so each 
one in the series ties 
up with those preced- 
ing it, yet there is 
enough variation so no 
one can mistake it as 
something he has seen 
and read before. 

“3. They illustrate 


of those people in his 
city whom he consid- 
ered prospects for a 
Jewett. We circular- 
ized these names with 
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Exhibit 3. A simple illustration which is more effective than 
a headline in this argument for better envelopes. 
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and describe the prod- 
uct, in a readily un- 
derstood way. 

“4. Space is pro- 
vided to list some of 


Lens ange cyte 


the better known Jewett users. 

“5. Each of the pieces has a re- 
turn card, making it easy for the 
prospects to request additional in- 
formation or literature. 

“6. They are attractive enough 
to arrest the attention of anyone 
who receives them and they reflect 
an atmosphere of quality in keep- 
ing with the Jewett. 

“Just imagine the impression the 
entire series will create upon some 
particular prospect you’ know. 
Then multiply that one prospect 
by two or three hundred prospects 
of similar tastes and purchasing 
power. 

“The plan, as 
you will note, is 
to stress a dif- 
ferent reason for 
the purchase of 
a Jewett in each 
piece. In addi- 
tion, each one 
makes a special 
effort to secure 
some kind of a 
reply that will 
indicate that the 
recipient is still 
interested. The 
first return card, 
for instance, urges 
the woman to mail 
it in and secure a list 
of local Jewett users 
among whom she wil! 
probably find names of 
friends or acquaint- 
ances. The second 
urges the woman to 
send in the return card 
for a copy of ‘Refrig- 
eration and _ Health’ 
because it contains in- 
formation not one cook 
or servant in a thousand knows, 
but which is of vital importance 
to the health of the entire house- 
hold. 

“The third urges the woman to 
send for the Jewett food chart and 
paste it inside the door of her 
present refrigerator because very 
few people really know how to 
store food properly. 

“Right here let us explain that 
we intend to mail the original re- 
turn cards we receive direct to the 
dealer, so the salesman in calling 
can show the door man or butler 
that he has come in response to 
a personal request from the master 
or mistress, and can show the 


signature to prove it. If we can get 
cards that will enable the salesman 
to get in right to the head of the 
house personally to deliver a book- 
let, food-chart or catalog, can you 
ask any more of advertising?” 
The advertiser says that the 
final paragraph of the foregoing 
quotation contains the big point: 
that the dealer quickly receives the 
original card sent in to the manu- 
facturer, which makes it easy for 
the salesman to get favorable at- 
tention at the home of the prospect. 


“3. Those who are _ interested 
but really don’t want to purchase 
for, maybe, four or five months.” 

After defining these to the trade, 
the manufacturer followed with 
this explanation: 

“Understand, this direct mailing 
campaign is not intended to create 
prospects (creating of prospects is 
done by our national advertising 
and by an entirely: different kind 
of mailing folder). Its big purpose 
is to reinforce the salesman’s 
efforts and act as an additional 
reminder between 
calls and what’s per- 
haps even more im- 
portant, insure that 
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Exhibit 4. An impressive |} 
collection of evidence by 
a farm paper, on the re- 
turn to prosperity in the 
rural market. 
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Dealers were furnished three 
different kinds of prospect cards 
(See Exhibit 2): “The Hot Pros- 
pect” card, the “Class A” prospect 
card, and the “Class B” prospect 
card. Definitions of the three 
classes of prospects were given as 
follows: 

“1. Hot Prospects—Those _peo- 
ple who have already made up 
their minds to buy a refrigerator 
and will probably purchase one 
make or another within a week or 
ten days. 

“2. Those who are actually in 
the market but probably even with 
cultivation will not purchase for a 
month, 
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Successrut FARMING 
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t TELFGRAPH - COwMERCIAL CABLES — 


TELEGRAM 


TRACTOR DELIVERIES TO PUES AND UNVTLLED CROERS AIOUT ONE MUDRED 
PERCENT GREATER THAN CORAESPCHUDNS KIMETREN THENTY FOUR PERIOD 


the Jewett story is 
adequately and con- 
vincingly told in cases 
where the salesman, 
either through lack of 
ability or neglect to 
follow up, fails in his 
personal efforts.” 

The whole purpose 
of the Jewett Refriger- 
ator Company was to 
force the dealer to co- 
operate in building up 
a well selected list. 
The charge of 
thirty cents for the 
] listing of each name 
and the separation 
of prospects into 
three classes called 
for by the three dif- 
ferent types of pros- 
" pect cards were both 
factors that com- 
pelled the dealer to 
do his share in the 
promotional work. 

In the case of “Hot 

Prospects” it was 
assumed by the edvertiser that the 
dealer had helped the prospect to 
select a particular model of refrig- 
erator and had already quoted a 
price. Therefore, none of the de- 
scriptive literature was sent, but a 
follow-up was mailed every two 
days until the sale was reported 
made or lost. This follow-up con- 
sisted of sound practical reasons 
for the purchase of a high-class 
refrigerator. In the case of Class 
B prospects, mailing pieces were 
sent out once a week for a month 
and the salesman was obligated to 
get into touch with the prospect 
at least four times during that 
period. Class C prospects were 
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Pattern 762 


BIRD & SON, inc 
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Exhibit 5. Part of a_ well- 
rounded campaign of Bird & Son. 


j The consumer booklet at the left, printed in colors, 
is sent to dealers to use as an envelope stuffer. 
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The center exhibit 


is one of a series of postal cards, and the pattern book at the right is an elaborate 
leather bound book showing in color the patterns of Neponset floor coverings. 


mailed literature a month apart. 

Dealers were asked to send in 
ten names every month for each 
salesman employed, and the fol- 
lowing advice was given for the 
selection of these names: 

“This problem of making up a 
list each month is not really so 
difficult as many dealers imagine 
if you only adopt a system. We 
don’t want to dictate because con- 
ditions vary so in different cities, 
but here are a few suggestions: 

“1. Practically every salesman 
who is worth his salt can give you 
names of at least ten prospects 
who will buy some kind of a 
refrigerator inside the next four 
“weeks. If he can’t dig up ten new 
prospects a month, he isn’t work- 
ing and this system in itself will 
enable you to check up accurately 
not only on how many new pros- 
pects he is developing, but also 
how consistently he is following 
them up. 

“2. Then there are the prospects 
who just naturally come into your 
store, either because of passing 
your location or by being sent in 
by satisfied users or friends. Cer- 
tainly these names should be as- 
signed to some salesman and put 
on the mailing list for following 
up. 

“3. Our own national advertis- 
ing and the extensive campaign 
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Kelvinator is running, produce 
many inquiries which will be for- 
warded to you. Among these you 
will find many that you can tell 
by the addresses are _ excellent 
prospects for a Jewett. Why not 
include these in your list each 
month? Everything we send them 
also helps emphasize the import- 
ance of the refrigerating unit.” 
The cooperation agreement be- 
low was required of every dealer: 


DEALER COOPERATION AGREEMENT 


In consideration of all the other adver- 
tising assistance that is being given me by 
The Jewett Refrigerator Co., I agree to 
employ their direct-mail follow-up system 
at least six months. I agree to furnish the 
Company with the names of at least fifty 
prospects each month, for which I agree 
to pay thirty cents a piece, and whenever 
the number of salesmen working for me 
exceeds. five, I will furnish ten additional 
names for every such salesman. 

It is understood that The Jewett Refrig- 
erator Co. is to handle the entire detail 
of this campaign—the printing, folding, 
inserting, addressing, stamping and mail- 
ing, and forward the original return cards 
direct to me. 


I further agree to make every effort to 
see that every person whose name I send 
in is called upon by a salesman at least 
twice during the time the follow-up cam- 
paign is being mailed out. 


RS PEA) fs iss sy Seveteeemradnars 

Distributor or Dealer. 

The argument was _ presented 
that the dealer could cover the 
cost of an aggressive campaign on 
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a hundred prospects of his own 
selection at the reasonable figure 
of thirty dollars. The contrast be- 
tween this value and newspaper 
space purchased at the same cost 
was made a strong point in the 
presentation to the dealer. In the 
language of the advertiser: 
“Reduced to terms of the indi- 
vidual salesman at ten names each, 
this represents an investment of 
only three dollars a month for each 
man you have out selling. Isn’t it 
worth that much to you to insure 
a systematic direction of his activ- 
ities—to know that he is absolutely 
working at least ten good prospects 
religiously all the time, rather than 
scattering his efforts hit-and-miss? 
Think also how this cooperation 
on your part can be featured in 
your own sales meetings. What 
other specialty selling organization 
do you know of that offers their 
men anything like this? Won't this 
help you secure and retain high 
grade men more than anything else 
you can do for ten cents a day per 
man? In many cases, instead of 
limiting this to only ten names, the 
dealer could even afford to extend 
this selective cooperation cam- 
paign to just as many prospects 
as the salesman will himself pick 
out and sign an agreement to 
follow up during a month’s time. 
“Right here it might be well to 


paren 
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J 
“This new mill of Willow > Garing,” said the President of the Big 


Store to the vice-president in charge of purchasing, “wants to do business 
with us. They sell hangings, tapestries, and such things.” 

“Yes—I know. I saw the letter. What do you think?” 

“Well—I notice that they have a real sense of quality, good taste, and 
imagination. That ought to mean something in such a line as fabrics for 
upholstery, hangings, and so forth.” 

“Where do you read that, Mr. Parsons—between the lines?” 

“Better call it reading behind the lines,” replied the senior executive. “I 
read that in the quality of the letter paper. And the head is strikingly 
attractive and tasteful. Yes,” the President drummed thoughtfully on his 
desk, “I am very favorably impressed. If this letter represents the mental 
attitude of the firm of Willow ¢> Garing toward their own products, it 
is a house, other things being equal, that I should like to have supply ma- 
terials involving a real sense of quality, good taste and imagination.” 

Paper does play its part in the presentation of a firm’s claim for busi- 
ness, a quiet, subtle, unassertive part, which adds its confirmation to the 


other methods of appraising its desirability. 


mw. Crane's Business Papers a 


CRANE & COMPANY, i1nc., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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suggest the possibility of asking 
the salesman to pay five or ten 
cents of this cost himself, the same 
as the Fuller Brush Co. charges 
their salesmen a few cents each 
for the vegetable brush they give 
away to housewives. Not that the 
company couldn’t afford to furnish 
these free, but merely to insure 
greater respect for this selling aid 
on the part of the salesman.” 
The proof of the pudding lies 
in the eating, of course. The ad- 
vertiser reports that 
there are already sev- 
eral noteworthy  re- 
sults that have made 
the campaign well 
worth while: “It has 
enabled us to secure 
consistent coopera- 
tion from many deal- 
ers who were formerly 
lukewarm and to close 
up with others who 
previously have never 
been interested in our 
proposition. 
“Another feature that 
might be of interest is 
the fact that we are 


oe 


getting these dealers ¥ 
to pay money for this ¥ 
campaign and_ that , 
they really have a | 


greater respect for it 
than they would have 
had if we had offered 
it for nothing. There 
was no high pressure 
used to get dealers to 
pay thirty cents for 
each prospect’s name 
they sent in, but with 
this system we know 
that our follow-up gets 
to the salesmen’s real 
prospects. We seem to 
have hit on something 
by which the salesmen 
and the dealers are not only glad 
to use our service, but are actually 
willing to pay a part of the cost.” 
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HAT size of business envel- 
ope do you use? 

Many advertisers these days are 
using the envelope 9% inches by 
4% inches not only to get a little 
distinctiveness but because this 
size of envelope will carry a book- 
let measuring 9 inches by 4 inches. 
This size of booklet a very 
handy one and a readable business 
document, Somehow a booklet of 


is 
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this size carries more dignity than 
the smaller type of booklet. 


HE homely, everyday illus- 

tration, understood by every- 
body, is the kind to use in sales 
literature. 

In dealing with the importance 
of the “package” for advertising 
matter—that is, the envelope—the 
Raymond & McNutt Company, of 
Philadelphia, use the familiar illus- 
tration of the dainty candy box as 
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Exhibit 6. An impressive exclusive agency folder. 


compared with the paper bag. This 
analogy is presented very concisely 
and effectively in a folder entitled, 
“The package is important—Ask 
any ‘Wednesday-Nighter’.”  Ex- 
hibit 3 shows one of the inside 
pages of this little folder. 


USINESS men have long ago 

learned that telegrams do not 
mean sad news, although the tele- 
graph companies tell us that this 
is still a state of mind to be reck- 
oned with in the case of many 
people. The telegram is, however, 
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a simple document that gets close 
attention, It signifies important 
news, earnestness or some need 
for quick action. 

These thoughts come to mind on 
receipt of a letter from Successful 
Farming, Exhibit 4, to which were 


attached miniatures of five tele- 
grams and a summary of these 


telegrams. The telegrams all from 
manufacturers of farm machinery 
give figures indicating how their 
sales during the first part of 1925 
compare with the same 
period of 1924. The 
brief letter is to the 
point and_ probably 
commands more atten- 
tion under the circum- 
stances than an elab- 
orate argument would 
have done. 

Some publishing men 
are complaining that 
they are finding it dii- 
ficult to interview ad- 
vertising agents and 
prominent advertisers. 
If publishers sent out 
more concrete infor- 
mation of the sort 
sent out by Successful 
Farming there would 
be much less need for 
the casual or routine 
call of solicitors. The 
advertising of publish- 
ers is improving, but 
there is still a great 
deal of definite in- 
teresting information 
that could be sent out 
in readable printed 
form with much more 
satisfaction to every- 
body concerned than 
the same data would 
afford in oral presen- 
tation. Yes, busy busi- 
ness men will read 
business information if it is pre- 
sented pertinently. 


HEN in doubt whether 

something will be passed by 
the postoffice, better consult the 
local postmaster before going fur- 
ther with your plan. 

Anyhow, it is an excellent plan 
to show a cooperative spirit to- 
ward your local postoffice. It will 
remove a number of snags. 


MANUFACTURER who 
during the last year has had 


A superb room in enamels and varnishes 
photographed by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
helps to “Save the Surface” 


How the paint campaigns are vitalized 
by pictures, reported by James Wallen 


IN AMERICA a building or a room is only 
as good as it is painted. Like the fresh 
foliage of Spring, paint is a symbol of 
renewed life. 


The stroke of a pen may make or lose a 
fortune, but the stroke of a paint brush 
magically enhances property values. 


This lesson is being brought before 
the people in “Save the Surface” and 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” campaigns. 
Photo-engravings are utilized to make 
more powerful and persuasive the verbal 
argument. No one doubts a picture. 


Individual paint, varnish and enamel con- 
cerns are following the leadership of the 
trade associations, knowing that “Your 
Story in Pictures Leaves Nothing Untold.” 


The American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion is composed of men with pride in 
craftsmanship, devotion to high principles 
and a positive knowledge of the appeal 
of pictures. 


The Association booklet, “The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,” will be furnished 
on request by Association members or 
from the Chicago general offices direct. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK @¢ CHICAQO 


Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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THMAMIS LAWN 


Exhibit 7. Promotional material sent out by Cosmopolitan magazine, which is 
in loose leaf form, conveniently tabbed and arranged for filing. 


his first experience in selling direct 
to consumers says that judging 
from the letters he received, people 
“don’t know nothing.” 

He means by this that people 
in reading literature hastily, espe- 
cially in connection with purchases 
of small value, make all of the 
possible mistakes and some that do 
not seem possible. At least, some 
of the misunderstandings did not 
seem possible at the time the lit- 
erature was prepared. 

The moral, of course, is clear: 
Try to make everything as plain 
as daylight and then put on a few 
extra warnings. Even the old- 


fashioned fist, used freely by the | 


advertisers of the 60’s and the 70’s, 
is not out of place in calling at- 
tention to your direction: “Please 
check this space, indicating the 
style you prefer.” 


NE good bit of sales literature 
doesn’t usually make a good 
campaign any more than the pro- 
verbial swallow makes a summer. 
Sometimes those who pay the bills 
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for advertising and sales literature 
complain of the multiplicity of 
pieces or methods—say they think 
there should be simplification, one 
or two bits of literature that would 
do the whole trick. Such simpli- 
fications would be wonderful if it 
were always practicable, but it 
usually isn’t. 


Literature that interests the con- 
sumer is likely to be more or less 
futile unless the advertiser at the 
same time puts out literature that 
interests the dealer—assuming that 
the product is one that is sold to 
the best advantage through retail 
outlets. Likewise, literature that 
reaches the retail trade is likely to 
fail of its purpose unless there is 
corresponding effort to interest the 
consumer. 


The foregoing is a most aca- 
demic example. Academic as it 1s, 
however, it unfortunately is too 
often true that campaigns with the 
trade and with the public do not 


hitch. Even in the field of trade 
literature alone, it is sometimes 


necessary to work out five or six 
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different kinds of effort before 
good results can be obtained. 

These principles are brought to 
mind by recent insight into the 
experiences of Bird & Son, Inc., 
of East Walpole, Massachusetts, 
the well known manufacturers of 
roofing, floor coverings, wallboard, 
etc. 

Bird & Son send out to the trade 
a book of photographs of window 
displays, but these exhibits are not 
sent to the dealer unless the ad- 
vertiser has some information that 
the dealer is planning some drive 
on floor coverings where such win- 
dow display directions would be 
of assistance. Furthermore, when 
Bird & Son do send out these pho- 
tographs they print on the back 
details of who installed the window 
display and the kind of results pro- 
duced. The advertiser is undoubt- 
edly right in feeling that one dealer 
will take more stock in what some 
other dealer has done and _ pro- 
nounced successful than he will 
from a manufacturer’s service de- 
partment. 

Bird & Son also send out a 
leather-bound pattern book and 
they think it worth while to im- 
print on the cover of the book the 
name of the person to whom it is 
sent. These books show in color 
the patterns of Bird & Son cover- 
ings. The list to which these books 
are sent consists of the names of 
buyers and retail salesmen, care- 
fully accumulated. The book con- 
tains a memorandum pad, which 
gives it a useful feature. Bird & 
Son say that this book has been 
“enthusiastically received” and that 
next year a calendar will be added 
to the memorandum pad. 

A less expensive style of book 
in paper covers is furnished in 
quantity to dealers for distribution 
to consumers. This bears the 
timely title of “Spring 1925 Pattern 
Book.” 

Still another consumer booklet 
that may be sent out at any time 
during the year consists of twelve 
pages with a title page illustrated 
in color showing a baby having his 
bath on a Neponset rug which is 
not hurt by water. These booklets 
are imprinted with the name and 
address of the dealer and the dealer 
is encouraged to use them in every- 
thing he mails, These booklets are 
so light that they do not add to 
the usual postage. Exhibit 5 shows 
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Every time one of Lucifer 
Yourstuck’s friends buys 
something, Lucifer tells him 
where he could have bought 
the same thing much cheaper 


He knows where they 
could have done better 


ww SH CP 


F you don’t know Lucifer Yourstuck, you 
know someone just like him. 


If your wife buys a rug or an ice box, or if 
you buy a suitcase or a bundle of shade trees, 
Lucifer will examine, mildly admire, and then 
tell you where you could have bought it for 
less money. 


He has a noisy contempt for your favorite 
department store. He has seen the kitchen of 
your pet restaurant, and he knows enough 
about your garage man to send him to jail. 
Your vacuum cleaner, your heating system, 
vour roofing paint, and your typewriter are 

“all right but—”’ 


No matter what you buy, his mission in life 
is to make you wish you hadn’t. 


Your customers are beset by “‘friends”’ of 
Lucifer’s type, who will constantly try to per- 
suade them to go somewhere else and buy 
something different. What are you doing to 
offset the efforts of 
these “‘friends’’? 


“ce : ‘ ial 9 
Many merchants 
and manufacturers 


ers, package inserts. Good printing used regu- 
larly keeps their customers “sold.” Good 
printing suggests to their customers how to 
buy intelligently, and having bought, how to 
use the product to get the greatest value 
out of it. 


Advertising of this sort helps the merchant 
or manufacturer by stimulating the consumer’s 
interest in his goods. It is worth more than all 
the jeers and criticisms ever uttered by Lucifer 
Yourstuck. 


Much valuable information on the use of 
good printing may be found in a number of 
books on this subject issued by S. D. Warren 
Company. 


One of these books, “Teaching by Rote,” 
explains the need and method for keeping con- 
stantly in touch with your customer. 


These books may be obtained, as issued, 
without cost, from any paper merchant 
who sells Warren’s 
Standard Printing 
Papers, or by writ- 
ing S. D. Warren 


meet this condition STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS Company, 101 Milk 


by using good print- 
ing—booklets, fold- 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding Mass. 


Street, Boston, 
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Exhibit 8. Full page half tones featuring the luxuries of the various United 
States Lines ships put the lure of the ocean into this unusually fine booklet. 


several of the pieces of literature 
mentioned here. 

Bird & Son give this informa- 
tion about their illustrated sales 
letters: 

“Our Sales Service Department 
is kept busy preparing special copy 
for large accounts who have found 
direct-by-mail circularizing in this 
manner quite worth while. 

“It is our policy to supply these 
letters to our dealers, imprinting 
their name and address just under 
the picture, write the copy if de- 
sired, imprint it, fold, insert in 
envelopes, furnish the envelopes, 
stamp and send in bulk to the local 
postoffice of that dealer so that the 
letters may receive the town or 
city postmark. The only charge we 
make for this work is the postage 
involved. During 1924 over two 
million copies of these letters were 
used and in 1925 that same amount 
has been used in the first three 
months. We encourage mailing 
directly from our main office here 
in East Walpole, for we are then 
certain that the printed matter is 
at least being sent out. 

Here again, from the repeat re- 
quests for these letters, there is no 
doubt in our minds but that they 
have justified their expense. Of 
course, all of this literature is im- 
portant only insofar as it is tied 
up with an intensive campaign by 
the dealer. In other words, there 
must be a head and a tail to the 
program, involving not only direct- 
by-mail advertising and window 
displays, etc., but also newspaper 
advertising.” 
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In addition, Bird & Son used a 
series of eleven pictorial post cards, 
each one of which shows a small 
pattern in full color of a Bird & 
Son Neponset rug. The following 
information about the card cam- 
paign is given: 

“In the fall of 1923 we sent out 
a series of postal cards, samples 
of which are submitted. There are 
eleven of these postal cards. Just 
as soon as the addressograph list, 
covering some 10,000 names, had 
been covered with Card No. 1, our 
Mailing Service started at once to 
send out Card No. 2, etc. 

“Until the eleven had been sent, 
this work continued, and the re- 
sults were most gratifying. In the 
first place, no matter how quickly 
a buyer wished to dispense with 
the post card, he could not resist 
the attraction of the design, in 
which, of course, he is vitally in- 
terested. Furthermore, the buyer 
could not look at the design with- 
out catching the sales argument 
featured on the billboard on the 
right-hand side of the card. 

“No direct business was solicited 
from these cards. The object de- 
sired here was simply to weaken 
any resistance which our salesmen 
might encounter. From the reports 
received from our salesmen, we 
were so well pleased with the pro- 
gram that we shall undoubtedly 
repeat it again this fall. 

“At our Meet-up in January, 
practically all of the salesmen 
said that prospective dealers met 
them during this campaign with 
some such statement as this: ‘You 
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people must want to get our busi- 
ness all right, for there isn’t a mail 
comes in here unless there is a 
post card in it from your house.’”’ 

The business literature campaign 
of Bird & Son also included a 
broadside to secured dealers and 
prospective dealers. This broad- 
side was the same for prospective 
dealers as for secured dealers ex- 
cept for a slight change of word- 
ing on the postal card attached to 
the broadside and in the wording 
under a little flap which the pros- 
pective dealer was invited to “lift 
up.” In the case of the prospective 
dealers the wording under the flap 
was “Trial Order.” This broadside 
reproduced illustrations of window 
displays and also featured two ad- 
vertising units. 

While there is nothing remark- 
able about this broadside, it un- 
doubtedly gained force by being at 
the end of a thorough dealer cam- 
paign, for the advertiser sets forth 
that it brought 12 per cent return 
from prospective dealers and 30 per 
cent return from secured dealers. 

An entirely different series of 
folders, known as “Episodes” were 
directed to the distributors’ sales- 
men. This was the first successful 
campaign the advertiser had car- 
ried out with distributors’ sales- 
men. The returns were about 4 
per cent. After five or six of the 
“Episodes” had been mailed the 
advertiser enclosed a postal card 
for the use of the salesman to in- 
dicate whether he cared to receive 
more of the literature. There was 
a 75 per cent response. 


OME ingenious methods have 

been worked out in the way 
of “flap letterheads’— flaps that 
fold over from the left side, that 
fold down from the top edge, and 
so on. 

The New England Hotel Men’s 
Exposition Association in exploit- 
ing its recent convention, used a 
letterhead with a flap the full 8% 
inch width of the letterhead and 
7% inches deep. When this was 
folded over from the left side, it 
covered up the typewritten letter 
on the second sheet of the letter- 
head, leaving visible only the 
printed letterhead lines at the top. 

Such a flap not only stimulates 
a little curiosity, to see what is in 
the typewritten text, but also af- 
fords a good-sized space on top 
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The Antidote is a 
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OT every concern realizes 
how many of the repeat 
orders that it should get 

are killed off by one of the five 
poisons on the shelf above. 
Many a sales-manager is un- 
wittingly sending his men out 
month after month in a hope- 
lessly uneconomical battle 
against faulty packaging. 

No merchant, for instance, 
assumes that his complaint can 
induce you to change your 
shipping methods. 


If your shipments come 
through to him in inconvenient 
or cumbersome boxes, if they 
are repeatedly damaged in tran- 
sit, if his rush orders are needless- 
ly delayed because your pack- 
ing or shipping rooms operate 
on antiquated systems, he has 


H & D Survey 


neither the desire northe time to 
send youlengthy reports of your 
shortcomings. No, he merely 
remembers the facts in the case 
and your competitors begin to 
get his orders—while you (quite 
possibly)blamethelucklesssales- 
man who has lost the account. 


To unearth just such condi- 
tions and remedy them, Hinde 
& Dauch, the world’s largest 
producer of corrugated fibre 
shipping boxes and packing 
materials, maintains a travelling 
staff of 40 Package Engineers, 
factory trained and laboratory 
schooled, whose job it is to 
study a shipper’s packing needs, 
shipping requirements and 
present packing methods and 
make a complete report of their 
findings and recommendations. 


This unique service can be yours if you will simply say the word. 
Taken in time, it is a wise precaution. Write 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


298 Water Street 


Sandusky, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Toronto: King St., Subway and Hanna Avenue 


SHIPPING BOXES 
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Now 
Ready! 


The Earhart Color Plan 
—a simple, yet authorita- 
tive guide to the selection 
of harmoniouscolorcom- 
binations—isoffthepress. 


It does away, at one 
stroke, with all hit-or- 
miss selections. With it, 
you can be absolutely 
sure that the colors you 
have picked for that 
folder—or package —or 
insert— whatever it may 
be-—will be absolutely 
all right to use. 


The Plan is very simple 
to use, too—that’s the 
beauty of it. No Phila- 
delphia lawyer is re- 
quired to explain how it 
works. It will be used 
with equal facility by the 
man in the printing 
plant and by the sales 
executive. 


You need the Earhart 
Color Plan. It will enable 
you to use color intelli- 
gently—as a tool—to 
help you increase sales. 


Order a copy and you'll 
agree with us, after look- 
ing it over,—in saying 
that it will soon be in 
the hands of every man 
who uses color. 


The price is $12.50. 


The Feicke Printing Co. 


424-436 Pioneer Street 
CINCINNATI, O. 


of the flap for supplementary in- 
formation. Perhaps the strongest 
feature of this arrangement is that 
the printed portion of the letter- 
head is fully exposed. 


F BUSINESS literature could 

be reproduced in the original 
colors in this department, a cir- 
cular put out by the Aeolian 
Company, of New York City, 
might dominate this issue of Sales 
Management. 

Exhibit 6 shows this most artis- 
tic folder, which measures 11 by 
16 inches in the full size, folded 
once. The printing is in black and 
tan on a cream-colored Silkote 
stock. This produced a “dressing ’ 
quite in keeping with the subject 
of the folder—high-class musical 
instruments and methods of selling 
them. 

As everyone who has much to 
do with retail dealers knows, the 
subject of the exclusive agency vs. 
the multiple agency is frequentlv 
a bone of contention. Not all ad- 
vertisers, in justice to their busi- 
ness, can afford to establish ex- 
clusive agencies. 

This subject is a most interest- 
ing one to delve into. Some years 
ago when the writer of this com- 
ment interviewed a score of promt- 
nent manufacturers on the subject 
of agency representation, he 
learned that many had made note- 
worthy gains in their sales by 
abandoning the policy of the 
exclusive agency and selling to 
enough dealers in each community 
to serve that community efficiently. 
An interesting comparison came 
up between the policies of two 
manufacturers of hats. In one case 
the manufacturer believed that he 
had gained ground by adopting the 
multiple agency plan, while the 
other one was convinced that his 
interests were best served by ad- 
hering strictly to the exclusive 
agency plan. 

The Aeolian Company takes ad- 
vantage of the dealer’s interest in 
this topic by elaborating on the 
benefits of the exclusive agency— 
“exclusive and continuous control.” 
There is much in this document, 
physically and in the purport of 
the message, to make music deal- 
ers feel that an agency for the 
Aeolian Company is an asset of 
great value. 
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F YOU can make the cover 

stock of your book or catalog 
suggest your product, by all means 
do so, 

The paper makers, engravers 
and printers are very ingenious in 
making covers look like wood, 
leather textiles and various other 
materials, 

A very handsome catalog featur- 
ing leather goods, issued by W. W. 
Winship, Inc., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is bound in a heavy soft 
green stock, slightly mottled and 
grained to resemble finely finished 
leather. This effect is very pleas- 
ing. A gold and black imprint 
gives the real gift atmosphere. 


NYONE who is either in the 
business of an advertising 

agency or who is doing a reason- 
able amount of advertising, is often 
appalled at the conglomerate mass 
of advertising matter received in 
the morning mail—all colors, 
shapes and sizes. Some of it is 
of little interest; much of it of no 
interest. Perhaps a considerable 
portion of this material would be 
useful information at some time w1 
other if it were in shape for con- 
venient filing, but it would be a 
terrific undertaking to file most of 
the advertising material in the 
form in which it is now mailed. 

There has been a movement 
among advertising agencies re- 
cently to encourage the standard- 
ization of advertising matter that 
gives information about mediums, 
printing, engraving, and other such 
subjects. As a group of advertis- 
ing agencies state the case: 

“We outlined the advantages 
that would accrue to the publish- 
ers themselves when a standard- 
ized size of presentation was 
adopted and that the effectiveness 
of much excellent material was 
lost because of failure to present 
it in the standard size—8% by 11 
inches, 

“The publishers with whom we 
have talked have endorsed the sug- 
gestion, and have agreed to co- 


operate.” 
The most notable instance of 
standardized material that has 


come to hand lately is a durable 
folder from Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine. Unusually heavy, tough 
stock was used in making up this 
folder, which is provided with a 
linen backing or binding at the 


back, so as to permit constant use 
without tearing or coming apart. 
See Exhibit 7. 

There are ten tabs, numbered 
from 1 to 10, these tabs bearing 
the following key words: 
Editorial Policy 


Circulation 


oh = 


Who reads Cosmopolitan 

. Market 

Cosmopolitan Service De- 
partment 

. Schools 


6 
7. Motoring 
8 
9 


uw 


. Travel 


9. Market Service 
10. Radio 
Mr. A. C. G. Hammesfahr, gen- 


eral manager of Cosmopolitan, sets 
forth that this folder is the direct 
result of a questionnaire that he 
sent out a number of months ago 
to advertisers and advertising 
agents. The sixth question of this 
questionnaire was: “Would a 
letter-sized folder, to be kept on 
file, giving all essential facts about 
a publication, be useful, especially 
if it were kept up to date?” 

Mr. Hammesfahr says that every 
answer to this question was “Yes,” 
and so he has created a standard- 
ized file that he expects to keep 
up to date. 


This folder does not deal with 
rates or A.B.C. statements, because 
such data has already been stand- 
ardized to such an extent that a 
repetition in the folder would be 
“padding.” 

In reality the dividing up of in- 
formation about a medium under 
definite headings not only makes 
the information more extensive but 
makes it much more pertinent and 
readable. 


It will probably be a long time 
before all information for adver- 
tisers and advertising agents is put 
into standardized file size, but cer- 
tainly the movement is a wise one 
and if many publishers followed it, 
a great deal of the “morning stack” 
of glanced-at information would be 
eliminated. 


HE United States Govern- 
ment is criticized now and 
then for its old-fashioned methods 
of advertising. It is true that much 
of the material that goes out from 
the government printing office has 


THREE HITS - NO RUNS 
ONE ERROR 


mer 


EFT on the bases—that’s the position 
of many dealers today. Some manufac- 
turers are wondering why more runs 

aren’t being scored in the sales columns. Some- 
thing seems wrong with the teamwork in dis- 
tribution. 

These manufacturers know their products 
are OK; that their dealer organizations are 
capable and that their national advertising is 
effective. These are the three hits.. 

Why don’t the dealers pile up bigger scores? 
One error—inadequate consumer contact— 
leaves them stranded on the sacks. 

With Caxton Applied Direct Advertising in 
the line-up the manufacturer has a dependable 
hitter who will drive the dealer across the con- 
sumer’s home plate. And the dealers will gladly 
pay for his services. 

Ask your advertising agency about Caxton 
a.d.a. or write us direct. 


& 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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Your Dealers— 


do they need ? 
more patrons ¢ 


Certainly! But what are you doing 
to help them get more patrons? 


You can help tremendously at prac- 
tically no cost. Your dealers know 
the names of their best prospective 
patrons. They can make better lists 
of hand-picked prospects than you. 


You know, better than your dealers, 
what will turn these prospects into 
patrons. 


You and your dealers must co-oper- 
ate—each with the other—to get 
more patrons. 


There is an inexpensive method— 
proven many times—that will get 
more patrons for your dealers, in- 
crease their sales—and yours. 


We are specialists in applying and 
working out this method which is 
explained in our booklet “Dealers 


That Pay.” 


Let us send you and your advertising 
agency a copy. 


Electrograph Advertising Service 


1132-4 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Creators, producers and distributors 


Dealer-Consumer Campaigns 
for hand-picking your dealers’ patrons 


= OBJECTIVE 


ADVERTISING 
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a plainness and a sameness that 
have become monotonous. This 
accusation certainly does not apply 
to the fine advertising of the 
United States Shipping Board 
Fleet Corporation, The periodical 
advertising has been excellent and 
the book entitled “Passenger Ships 
Owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment” is a very handsome 
affair. See Exhibit 8. 

As might be expected, the 
volume is largely one of pictures 
printed in dark green ink on cream- 
finish cameo stock. All the various 
“President” ships are shown from 
the ones operating on the Atlantic 
to those sailing from San Fran- 
cisco to the Orient. Equally good 
descriptions are given several fine 
types of cabin ships. 

The “America” and the “Repub- 
lic” are both well known to those 
who journed in 1924 to the London 
Convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 
Views show the traveler in every 
voyage activity from games on the 
upper deck to dips in the swim- 
ming pool and chats in the social 
hall. 

Such an interesting array of 
attractive pictures puts the voyage 
lure into one’s blood. No type of 
advertising these days seems to be 
more appropriate than that which 
is put out by the United States 
Shipping Board and other great 
corporations featuring the low 
rates on the cabin ships especially 
where groups are willing to travel 
in the least expensive quarters of 
the ships. 


WEENEY now seems likely to 

become a more famous char- 
acter than either O’Brien or Mur- 
phy, well known as those gentle- 
men were and are. 

Back in 1922, the publishers of 
The News, New York’s pictorial 
newspaper, were looking for an apt 
expression to visualize the great 
possibilities of a market made up 
of the middle class of reader. Hap- 
pily some one in the organization 
hit on the name Sweeney to repre- 
sent the general run of citizen, 
and “Stuyvesant” as the name 
which would stand for that smaller 
group of exclusive people “who 
pay surtaxes, enjoy unquestionable 
credit and pay as they please.” 

When the headline “Tell it to 
the Sweeneys and the Stuyvesants 


~~ 


will understand” appeared, it 
made a real hit, and ever since 
1922 a continuous series of these | 
“Sweeney” appeals has been pub- | 
lished in the business press and in | 
folder form. One of these folders, 
for instance, tells the story of the 
Stuyvesants who “live in a fair | 
sized ranch off the Main Drive; 
have four cars; a flock of servants” 
and debts among the tradespeople | 
running to a total of three thou- 
sand dollars. These debts are not 
easy to collect and they represent 
one of the big problems of the 
retailer. Then, in sharp contrast, 
the folder sketches the Sweeney 
type—‘the average man, the aver- 
age woman, the average family, 
the cash customer.” 


There is an interesting story 
behind this series of appeals. At 
first the folders were sent princi- 
pally to advertising agents, cover- 
ing a list of but three thousand 
names. Later this list was built 
up to seven thousand names and 
included all agency executives and 
the executive personnel of national 
advertisers. 

The publicity manager of The 
News, Mr, L. E,. McGivena, says: 

“In the beginning we mailed 
each piece as first-class matter, but 
after seven or eight of the folders 
had been mailed out, we felt that 
the interest and general acceptance 
of the folders would justify our 
going into third-class postage. 

“We feel that the series has done 
the job intended. It is known 
everywhere in the advertising 
business, is commented on by the 
men our salesmen do business 
with, and parts of the series have 
been quoted in speeches and many 
articles in trade magazines, house 
organs and other forms of adver- 
tising. We have on file about eight 
hundred and thirty letters request- 
ing the series, despite the fact that 
our regular mailing list covers 
practically everybody of import- 
ance in the advertising business. 
Several hundred additional _re- 
quests have come in through our 
own men and of these we have no 
definite record. 

“Nineteen newspapers have re- 
quested permission to reproduce 
the series in whole or in part. Per- 
mission was always given with the 
provision that full credit be given 
to The News, that no alterations 


be made in the text without our 


Wider Paths to 
the Mouse-Trap 
Maker’s Door 


Times have changed since the days of 
the famous old quotation. 


The world will beat a path to your 
door, if your product is right, and if 
you have time to wait, but under the 
stress of modern competition, the path 
will widen too slowly. 


Today, you have to cut the path your- 
self, widen it, and keep it open. Direct 
mail advertising, going direct to your 
logical prospects, is the best way to 
accomplish this purpose. 


Direct mail is flexible. It can be 
mobilized at a moment’s notice. It can 
be tested in advance to a portion of your 
list. It can be adapted to particular 
classes of your prospects. It can be 
mailed in small quantities or large. 
Single units or complete campaigns can 
be designed. 


Kier Letter Company and The Direct 
Advertising Agency are specialists in 
shaping the forces of direct mail to your 
requirements. Years of successful ex- 
perience are the basis of our recommen- 
dations. Letters, folders, booklets— 
complete campaigns or single mailings 
—production or planning, or both, can 
be profitably entrusted to us. 


“Personalized Publicity,” our monthly 
magazine, is devoted to the various 
phases of our service. It suggests ways 
and means of providing a wider path to 
your own door. A letter or postal card 
will bring a sample copy. 


Kier Letter Company 
nd 


The Direct Advertising Agency 


538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 
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Shooting straight at your target— 


. She ‘ b, 


more sales 


follow the steady use 
of really good letters 


Consider this user’s remarks. 
experience, tell of our values to you. 


Let his own words, describing his 
“Your man stated that if 


we ‘hoovenized’ our letters the returns would be much better. 
We didn’t believe him. 
put in one machine”. 


However, he insisted so much that we 


“The results were so astonishing that we 
sent in a hurry call fortwo more. The 
letters written on our Hoovens were 30% 
more productive of actual orders than our 
former perfectly filled-in letters. The 
Hoovens paid for themselves inone month.” 


“I have recommended Hoovens toa great 
number of people since, and those who 
took my advice are as enthusiastic as Iam.” 


A copy of the letter quoted, and our free 
booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail 


thecoupon. 
The 


| Write and get it—now 


| General Sales Office, H. A. T. Corp. 


1100 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Send your booklet, ‘‘MORE SALES,” that tells 
how users increase sales, collections, i 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. 


| 
| 
ete., with | 
| 
| 
| 


[ Name........ 

| AR cscoimsrnes ¢«Manutactured by 
TT ELE On TR Ee eT COVEN AUTOMATIC: TYPEWRITER: CORPORATION 

| Address | HAMILTON, OHIO 
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COVEN 


Automatic 
lypowrilor 


approval, and that proofs of the 
reproductions be sent to us. Many 
newspapers did not observe these 
provisions and we were forced to 
withdraw our permission for the 
use of the series. We have on file 
copies of about twenty-one various 
reproductions. 

“Many schools of journalism 
and advertising have written for 
the series and used them in their 
courses. Many other publications 
have used the folders as soliciting 
material; one group of class mag- 
azines used the series for a while 
to emphasize the fact that they did 
not have Sweeney circulation.” 

It is, of course, difficult to check 
results from a campaign of this 
character, but undoubtedly the dis- 


tinctive “Sweeney” series’ of 
The News has made the word 


“Sweeney” synonyinous with mass 
circulation and has increased ap- 
preciation and respect for the buy- 
ing power of this great body of 
American citizens, This class of 
reader and buyer greatly outnum- 
bers the upper class. If one may 
judge from publishers’ literature, it 
sometimes appears that most pub- 
lishers are interested only in get- 
ting circulation among executives 
or subscriptions from the exclusive 
type of home. Undoubtedly such 
circulation is of great importance 
to certain advertisers, but it is 
worth no more to sell a can of 
soup or a balloon tire to the mil- 
lionaire than it is to sell the same 
articles to the ordinary citizen. To 
paraphrase one of Lincoln’s favor- 
ite expressions: “The Lord shows 
His approval of the average citi- 
zen by making a great many of 
them.” 

The “Sweeney” type of buyer 
has now been accurately defined. 
Furthermore, he has come to stay. 


HE circular you used to send 

out for le is now costing you 
l'%4c postage. Are you putting fifty 
per cent more power into the cir- 
cular? You will have to do that, 
in order to break even, 


F the printed matter is for the 
retail trade, keep in mind that if 
you can make it useful, so that 


| the dealer or his helpers will use 


it automatically, your chance of 
getting the argument into the 
hands of the consumer is doubled 
or trebled. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
: BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


e 


THe lithographed illustration on the front page 
of this insert is a practical visualization of the 
display value of color, properly applied. It also 
demonstrates the originality that co-ordinates 


the various elements of a merchandising problem - 
into a successful sales producer. ; 


The United States Printing and Lithograph 
Company is equipped by experience, mechanical io 
facilities and by creative ability to produce 
lithographic color work of any kind and in any 


@ 

quantity. He 
4 
Names and trade-marks, packages of striking 
design, cut-outs and display cards that attract i 
attention like a magnet, folders, booklets, calen- é 
dars, window displays and posters are some of the ‘ 
products of Color Printing Headquarters that , 
are printed regularly for some of the country’s ‘ 
greatest merchandisers. ; 
A representative will call on you at your ' 
- e . e i 

expressed wish—without any obligation on Y 

» 
your part. H 
i 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 

Color Printing Headquarters i ™ 

CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE Wy 
15 Beech Street 95 North 3rd Street 25 Covington Street 1 

Offices in Principal Cities j 


Some Important First Steps in Exporting 


actual customers and from pros- 
pective customers—if they are used 
to build up a reputation for ac- 
curate service, and thus secure the 
preference of importers abroad— 
if they are used to speed up the 
entry and shipment of export or- 
ders—if they are so clearly made 
and so easily available that they 
are consulted by the heads of the 
various departments interested in 
the execution of an export order, 
and if they are regarded as an in- 
dispensable piece of export selling 
machinery, they will be well worth 
their cost—and inevitably lead to 
a large volume of profitable export 
sales. 
The Mail Campaign 


Let us place ourselves in the 
shoes of the beginner in exporting. 
After he has made his initial in- 
quiries and investigations we find 
him in possession of a list of pros- 
pective customers resident in a 
country in which trade conditions 
are better than normal. 


We can assume that through its 
sales or sales promotion depart- 
ment a series of letters has been 
carefully drafted and passed upon 
favorably by its advisors. 


Let us further assume that the 
list of prospective customers is suf- 
ficient to warrant a modest but 
distinctively export letterhead— 
one which leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the recipient that the 
manufacturer is serious in his ex- 
port intentions. 


Since we are approaching pur- 
chasers not only unknown to us, 
but to whom we are unknown, it 
is obvious that one first step is to 
convince the prospective purchaser 
that we are a desirable source of 
supply. Consequently, our first 
letter devotes itself to proofs of 
our financial standing, integrity 
and facilities for filling export or- 
ders accurately and promptly. 

In our first letter we may well, 
both in text and in a special en- 
closure, confine ourselves to sell- 
ing the single idea that we are a 
desirable source of supply. 

Our second letter may well point 
out our facilities for exporting, 
or may focus itself on the quality 
of our products. It would be a 


(Continued from page 868) 


mistake for us to endeavor to 
couple the two items—and it cer- 
tainly would be a mistake in most 
instances to make a direct appeal 
for orders. 

Our third letter, both by words 
and calculations, should be a proof 
to the buyer abroad that he will 
profit by purchasing from us. The 
best practice calls for the argu- 
ment to be contained in the body 
of the letter and the illustrations, 
particularly those involving the 
use of figures, confined to the 
printed enclosure. 

Our fourth or fifth letter—now 
that the way has been paved—can 
directly solicit orders. | 

It would be absurd to say that 
every manufacturer should refrain 
from soliciting orders until he has 
written three or four introductory 
letters. But since exporting is not 
a matter of a single year, and its 
foundations are most important, it 
will be found that where the evi- 
dence does not clearly point to 
immediate sales appeal the slight 
additional cost of preliminary 
groundwork is well worth while. 


The Exclusive Agency Question 


In fact, a recent series of letters 
which ranks with the very highest 
in recent export sales correspond- 
ence consists of nine letters, each 
devoted to a single topic and each 
letter accompanied by an enclosure 
which is by no means an “envel- 
ope-stuffer,” but a carefully pre- 
pared complement to the text of 
the letter. 

This series unquestionably will 
bring pleasing results, because it 
will be directed to the carefully 
selected list of prospective custom- 
ers and because the series in itself 
is a definite proof that the pur- 
chaser will secure profits otherwise 
unobtainable by dealing with this 
dependable manufacturer with ade- 
quate export facilities and an ob- 
viously genuine interest in the up- 
building of his sales outside the 
United States. 

No advice to the beginner in ex- 
porting would be complete with- 
out the definite warning against 
the early and haphazard grant- 
ing of exclusive agencies overseas. 
One of the quickest ways to obtain 
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export sales volume is through the 
appointment of agents—and it is 
also one of the most dangerous 
ways to obtain export profits. For 
if the wrong agent is selected, or 
if the right agent is given territory 
beyond that which he can cover 
thoroughly, the best profits of the 
future are sacrificed for a mess of 
pottage. While the great majority 
of manufacturers seeking profits 
overseas will ultimately find it to 
their advantage to appoint exclu- 
sive resident agents abroad, it is 
imperative that no agent be ap- 
pointed without full and convinc- 
ing proof that the appointment is, 
from every angle, a wise one. 


Export Advertising Problems 


The excuse of the exporter of 
three decades ago no longer exists. 
There is no more reason for an 
unwise selection of an agent over- 
seas than for the purchase of in- 
ferior materials for the manufac- 
ture of a product. The beginner 
today in exporting is better armed 
than was the most experienced of 
veterans two decades ago, and can- 
not plead, with reason, his inability 
to make wise selections, even at 
the very start of his export career. 


This warning cannot be too 
strongly worded. For every year, 
literally scofes of American manu- 
facturers are losing possible prof- 
its by unwise agency appoint- 
ments. Every year, scores of 
American manufacturers are 
dwarfing their export future, in- 
stead of, by the simplest of pre- 
cautions, insuring the multiplica- 
tion of profits with the passage of 
years. 

Not only will all of the sources 
of export service and information 
which I have previously listed 
gladly assist in the securing of the 
right agents, but they will also aid 
in the drawing up of export con- 
tracts and agreements which will 
protect fully the rights of both 
parties, and which will, in them- 
selves, prove to be sales documents 
rather than formidable barriers. 

It should be noted that the ex- 
port beginner of even a decade ago 
faced most puzzling problems in 
connection with export advertis- 
ing. In the great majority of 
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Bank debits to individ- 
ual accounts—a reliable 
barometer of business ac- 
tivity — greatly increased 
over last year; healthy 
crop conditions; a 1% in- 
crease in department store 
sales; and an ample sup- 
ply of farm labor are 
announced by the news 
bulletin of the Sixth Dis- 
trict Federal Bank. 


Louisiana is destined to 
enjoy probably the most 
prosperous agricultural 
year in a decade, and in- 
creased crop productions 
will reflect in general in- 
creased business and indi- 
vidual activity, in the 
opinion of Dr. D. A. 
Lines, collector of inter- 
nal revenue, following his 
return from a semi-an- 
nual inspection tour of 
division and zone offices 
of the revenue department 
in the Louisiana district. 


Put New Orleans on 
that list, Mr. Advertiser! 


Ghe Gimes - Picayune 
quent 77057 Fon tae 00 


“FIRST IN THE SOUTH’S 
FIRST MARKET” 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 
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foreign countries the beginner 
could scarcely expect to buy local 
newspaper space to advantage. 
The beginner—and often a veteran 
—found that he had invested un- 
wisely and without possibility of 
securing a fair return. 

Today, through the efforts of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc.; through the sending 
abroad by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of trained 
men specializing on export adver- 
tising problems; through the for- 
eign advertising divisions of adver- 
tising agencies in this country, and 
through the exchange of informa- 
tion among export groups, definite, 
reliable and accurate information 
is available. 

But even before considering the 
use of local advertising abroad, the 
American manufacturer owes it to 
those pioneers who are responsible 
for so many successes in American 
trade—the export journals pub- 
lished in this country and circu- 
lated abroad—a most careful con- 
sideration of their columns. For 
these periodicals, through their ex- 
istence dating back before the be- 
ginning of modern scientific ex- 
porting, have always been a potent 
force and a wholly American force. 


Dovetailing with Domestic Sales 


They were, in fact, the prede- 
cessors of the modern institutions 
and organizations devoted to for- 
eign trade. Their secret (includ- 
ing translations, lists of prospec- 
tive customers, credit information 
and advice) has enabled many an 
American manufacturer to make 
profits overseas who would not, 
without their encouragement and 
cooperation, even have dared ven- 
ture commercially beyond our 
shores. 

Only in the last decade has it 
been generally realized that the 
complete success of the export de- 
partment depends upon its dove- 
tailing with domestic activities. It 
is still the case in too many Amer- 
ican enterprises that the export de- 
partment is not only wholly sepa- 
rate in organization—which is fre- 
quently permissible and within the 
best practice—but also that its ac- 
tivities are wholly without recog- 
nition of the part it should play in 
the development of the business as 
a whole. 
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Properly conducted, it is entirely 
possible for the export department 
to be the safety valve and to con- 
trol inventories of raw material, 


parts and completed products. 
Wisely advised, the export depart- 
ment may be of decided. value in 
the financing of a business. With- 
out going into intricate detail, 
there is a greater financial value in 
a thousand dollars sold abroad 
than in a thousand dollars sold at 
home. 
The Important Steps 


With the needs of the domestic 
market in mind, the export depart- 
ment can be so supervised that it 
will bring to the domestic manu- 
facturing and sales end new and 
better products, new and _ better 
processes, new and better ideas, 
through the rubbing of shoulders 
with competition overseas. 


In fact, it is unnecessary to go 
further and show a score and more 
of specific reasons for the dovetail- 
ing of the domestic and the export 
activities of any enterprise. 


Summed up briefly, the first step 
towards export profits is investiga- 
tion through proper sources. The 
second step is the determining and 
establishment of correct export 
policies. The third step is the ac- 
tual testing of the exportability of 
the product. The fourth step in- 
cludes the organization, both in- 
side and outside, for more exten- 
sive operations. The fifth step lies 
in the building of an enlarged ex- 
port sales campaign. The sixth 
step is the simultaneous carrying 
out of export sales efforts in sev- 
eral countries. 

When these six steps have been 
taken, the manufacturer is no 
longer an export beginner—he is 
on the road to becoming a veteran. 

Better still, he is headed straight 
down the one broad and royal road 
to profits which never can be ob- 
tained by those who confine their 
sales within these United States. 


Ford to Extend Private 


Air Lines 


The private air freight lines of 
the Ford Motor Company will be 
extended immediately to include 
Buffalo and Toronto, according to 
an announcement made by Wil- 
liam B. Mayo, chief engineer of the 
company. 


Photo Engravers to 
Meet June 16-18 


The twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Photo 
Engravers’ Association will be 
held June 16-18 at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. 

Among the questions to come 
up for discussion are: revision of 
standard cost system, cost of pro- 
duction today, collective advertis- 
ing of the association, the buyer’s 
point of view (leading publishers, 
printers, advertising men and buy- 
ers), and research activities. 

In connection with the meeting 
there will be an exhibit of machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies used 
in the photo-engraving industry. 
There will also be an exhibition of 
the work of the photo-engravers in 
both color and black and white, in 
addition to a display of some of 
the work being done in the allied 
industries, such as gravure effect 
and aquatone and kindred pro- 
cesses. This exhibition of repro- 
ductive art will be supplemented 
by an exhibition of John Henry 
Nash’s rare and antique books, to- 
gether with some unusually fine 
specimens of printing. 


Squires Chosen District 
Head of A. A.C. W. 


H. C. Squires, advertising man- 
ager, the International Corres- 
pondence Schools, was elected 
chairman of the Second District of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which met June 1-3 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He 
succeeds Rowe Stewart, general 
manager of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, in this capacity. 

The speakers for the three-day 
sessions included Bert M. Garstin, 
New York Evening Post; Robert 
E. Ramsey; Robert K. Leavitt, 
secretary, Association of National 
Advertisers; Herbert W. Hess, 
University of Pennsylvania ; 
George Burton Hotchkiss, New 
York University; Webster W. 
Baker, Ithaca Journal; J. H. Long, 
the Philadelphia Company; R. C. 
Harris, Utica Daily Press, and S. 
Roland Hall, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
was selected for next year’s meet- 
ing. 
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EcOUNTING 
AND 


STATISTICS 


Should be 


7a 


Supported 
bya 
Sound 
Foundation 


Powers 


Card is 
The 


Foundation 


Powers Machines 
are the builders 
of the Records 


Most economical 
Most flexible 
Most accurate 


Powers Accounting 
Machine Corp. 


115 Broadway, 


New York City Pa 


“Mo | 


tine 
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Write for 
Complete 
Information 
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PS ae ELT MOE, 


Abolish the Federal We repeat an opinion 


which we first stated in 
these columns three years 
ago, and have restated many times since, that the 


Trade Commission 


Federal Trade Commission has outlived whatever 


usefulness it ever had, and should be abolished by 
Congress at the first opportunity—either by a spe- 
cial act, or by withholding funds for its operation. 
The internal squabbling and fighting between the 
majority and the minority groups has made it the 
laughing stock of the nations. Even its usefulness 
to the political parties has disappeared. However 
worthy the cause in which it was conceived, that 
cause has long since been lost from sight in the 
political whirlpool that has engulfed it. Save the 
vast sums that it takes to operate this commission 
and with a part of it set up a Business Practices 
Bureau within the Department of Commerce, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of Commerce. If 
business must be policied by politicians, why not let 
it be done by a department of the government 
which at least has some conception of business? 


We understand that 
the American Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers 
has embarked on an ambitious program to build 
up its organ, “American Industries,” into a second 
“Nation’s Business.” It would seem to us that 
there ought to be other ways that the secretary of 
the American Association of Manufacturers can 
secure revenue without going into the publishing 
business in competition with the legitimate busi- 
ness publications. It seems strange, ‘to say the 
least, that an organization which boasts of the good 
influence it exerts upon the ethics of industry 
should stoop to this sort of thing. Not only is it 
eminently unfair for an association which is main- 
tained by subscription to employ its funds to finance 
a subsidized publication, but it encourages other 
associations to follow the example. As it is, there 
are about 40,000 “kept” publications in this country 
—that is to say, publications that are printed and 
distributed regardless of whether they are wanted 
or not. Nearly all of these publications use the 
“stuffed club” to sell advertising space. With a 
few exceptions none of the advertising space is 
worth what it costs, and millions of dollars annually 
are charged against selling expense, when they 
should have been charged to charity. There is the 
church paper, the high school annual, the iron pud- 
dlers’ union program, the local order of Wild Cats 
souvenir program, etc., etc. Whenever funds are 


“Kept” House Organs 
and Publications 


needed, the first thought is to sell advertising in 
something or another—it makes no difference what. 
This condition is growing worse instead of better. 
It is already a heavy tax on business. It seems to 
us that the American Association of Manufacturers 
should turn their influence against such practices, 
instead of endorsing them as they are doing with 
“American Industries.” 


The Salesman Who The National Council 
Takes Ill on the Road 0°f Traveling Salesmen’s 

Associations is to be 
commended for what it is doing for the salesman 
who is stricken away from home. If you have ever 
been sick on the road, you know how easy it is to 
fall into the hands of some second rate hotel physi- 
cian or some neighborhood doctor who is little 
better than a quack. Of the many salesmen who 
have died away from home, in the discharge of their 
duties, the number who might have been saved if 
they had received competent medical help at the 
outset is far greater than might be imagined. The 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen, through 
its medical advisor, Dr. William Bierman of New 
York, has compiled a list of reputable physicians, 
dentists and outstanding specialists in towns of 
5,000 or more. These doctors have been placed on 
the approved list only after careful investigation, 
not alone as to their ability as a physician, but as 
to their charges and general reputation for fair 
dealing. They have also been selected because of 
the accessibility of their offices from the business 
center of the town. Such a list will undoubtedly 
be appreciated not only by the salesmen, but by the 
employers of the salesmen who have a most direct 
interest in seeing that their salesmen secure the 
best medical attention when taken ill on the road. 


First Effects of Postal revenues are show- 


Higher Postal Rates ing decreases as a result 
of the recent increase in 


rates, according to officials of the post office depart- 
ment. Receipts for fifty selected post offices for 
May totaled $27,454,861 against $29,085,090 for 
March the last full month under the old rates. This 
is as we predicted. There is, as the post office 
authorities will find, a vast difference between in- 
creased prices and increased revenue. The post 
office is a volume business. We very much doubt 
if the needed $68,000,000 can be raised by the pres- 
ent bills. On the contrary, the total income seems 
likely to be less; yet not enough less to effect any 
material saving in operating expense. 
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Should Advertising Play Tag With Business 


continued to keep Victrolas con- 
stantly in the public mind, and 
when their talking machines were 
again being produced the company 
had its market ready and waiting.” 
This department store advertis- 
ing manager sums up what most 
of the others said. Ten supported 
him in saying that they ran a cer- 
tain minimum space daily no 
matter what happened—in other 
words, that they had sort of an 
irreducible minimum—while three 
seemed to have no settled policy, 
and advertised only as they saw 
fit. But even with the latter, their 
actual practice was the same as the 
others. Four expressed a belief 
that they had tried to force sales 
in off seasons, but had given it up. 
During those periods they never 
stopped advertising for a day, but 
ran their minimum space then and 
expanded it when a good-sized 
push would be most effective. 


Monthly Variation is Small 


The general manager of a store 
in the middle west—regarded as 
one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful in the country—gave me 
their percentage of total newspa- 
per advertising expense to total 
store sales for each month in 1924, 
and also for the same months their 
percentage of direct advertising 
expense (other than newspaper). 


Newspaper Adv. Other Adv. 
Month Percent of Percent of 
Sales Sales 

February, 1924..... 2.6 «2a 
) CC 2.6 13 
MIE oo Mekice Yerrxsics 2:2 sae 
BE S6SNGps- wowaws ya .25 
Pn citard hc: cawerns 2:3 .26 
Sree eee 2.3 a5 
ye ere ae 2.8 29 
September .......... 2.8 Bt 
Oo at 2.5 oan 
November ......... 22 «35 
December ......... a7 .14 
January 1925....... 2.8 eae 
Total 12 months.. 2.4 .22 


Their direct advertising expense 
includes circulars, folders, pack- 
age inserts, billboard advertising, 
etc. 

These figures illustrate the often 
announced policy of this store to 
keep pounding away at the public, 
with no abrupt let downs for 
weather, business conditions, or 


Conditions? 


(Continued from page 862) 


An Analysis Showing the Variation in 
Yearly Expenditures of National 
Magazine Advertisers 

Classification 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Automotive Industry ......... $21093 $ 8432 $10089 $14635  $15744 
Building Materials .......... 5050 4377 3912 4893 5670 
1 err ree TP 1527 1588 965 753 933 
Clothing and Dry Goods .... 8984 7097 7515 8428 8253 
Confectionery and Soft Drinks 2199 1215 1321 1510 1498 
Drugs and Toilet Goods ..... 12765 10561 11631 13996 15074 
Foods and Food Beverages ... 14691 11667 11167 12841 15791 
Furniture and Furnishings . 9684 7557 7583 10356 12106 
GRRE ws vecencscat ta catenes 169 132 162 170 199 
General (Non-manufactured 

pS | ee eae ear 4071 3458 3882 4413 4626 
Jewelry and Silverware ...... 2350 2279 2300 2786 3031 
BiGDSTORMR, C8Gs ooo 6's vse ewes 779 805 1024 1350 1929 
PRGGMINGND, Cle hosccdaviecdeces 2579 1518 1009 1218 1297 
| SEER repr eer ere? 4404 2544 1939 2300 2258 
Office Equipment ............ 2143 1497 1623 1879 1676 
Paints and Hardware ....... 3086 1790 2046 2784 3161 
WOM abe Grccccédowwdeaws 2485 1489 1511 2078 2334 
I MNEs Pkeiceendacueasdas 3486 3482 4109 5064 5280 
Suontiteg Goede. 660566 < Secaee 572 303 513 832 2185 
Stationery and Books ........ 2975 3032 2689 2897 2944 
Travel and Amusement ...... 1452 1518 1984 2423 2880 
Total All Classes .......... $108178 $77360 $79762 $98697 $110114 

75 Largest Advertisers ..... $33933 $28465 $28665 $34666  $39162 


anything else. Their highest ad- 
vertising expense, you will notice, 
was in months such as July and 
August when business tends to be 
slack and the store is willing to 
pay a little more to attract trade. 


Another man who ought to know 
department store policies—for he 
acts as a buyer for seventeen of 
the largest—says: “It is my im- 
pression that the amount expended 
for advertising by department 
stores is almost as much during 
the so-called dull months as during 
the months in which the sales are 
highest. That is, the amount of 
money spent for advertising per 
month runs nearly the same 
throughout the year. I believe that 
you will find it just a little less 
than the average during February, 
July, and August, and a little 
higher than average during No- 
vember and December, but not 
very much.” 

Edwin S. Friendly, business 
manager of the New York Sun, 
says, “I have it from several de- 
partment store advertisers that the 
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matter of business stagnation has 
no bearing on their advertising ap- 
propriation. They spend a big part 
of it when the seasons are at their 
height, or in preparing special sell- 
ing events which come up from 
time to time.... Department stores 
continually try to better last year’s 
daily record and to do this it is 
frequently necessary to go out in 
the open market and buy merchar- 
dise at a low figure for cash which 
can be advertised in a big way. 


“For instance, a department 
store may be up against an $80,000 
day. To meet this figure special 
selling events are arranged and 
their advertising appropriation is 
made to meet this last year’s busi- 
ness. 


“During the months of July and 
August when business as a rule is 
at its dull period, the department 
store’s cost on turnover for adver- 
tising is considerably more than it 
is during the months of, say, No- 
vember and December. In the case 
of the Sun last year during July 
and August, the department stores 
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TheInternational TextbookCo. 
E.I. DuPont deNemours & Co. 
John Wanamaker 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels 


Fenton Label Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Hershey Chocolate Company 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


Armour & Company 
Reid, Mur dock & Company 


Insurance Co. of NorthAmerica 


Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Marshall Field & Company 
Mellins Food Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stone & Webster Co. 
Wm. Carter Co. 
American Brass Co. 
Chase & Sanborn 

Cluett Peabody Co. 
Florence Stove Co. 


Christian Science Pub. Society 


Carborun dum Company 
Art Metal Const. Co. 
The Roy crofters 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Parker Pen Company 
Hickok Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Assn. 
Endicott- Johnson Corp. 
National City Bank 
Chemical National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


‘Durant Corporation 


New York Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
New York Central Railroad _ 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. 
New York Edison Company 
Ward Baking Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls _ 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Texas Company 
Ronald Press 
Trust Co. 

Irving Bank 
National Surety Co. 

. Y. Tribune 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
International Paper Co. 
Barrett Company 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Ince 
Kardex Company 
Fuller Brush Co. 
Pure Oil Co. 
Colgate & Co. 
Mennen Company 
Interwoven Stocking Co. 


AND 
more than a thousand 
equally well-known 
organizations 


“Metered Mail” is the choice of world-famous 
business institutions—one out of every twenty- 


five pieces of letter mail dispatched through 


U.S. Post Offices today bears the above metered 
mail indicia in lieu of postage stamps. 


Because— 
“Metered Mail” is speeded mail—it requires 
neither facing, postmarking nor cancelling at 
the Post Office. 
Because— 
“Metered Mail” has more “attention-getting” 
value—its use being confined to reputable, well 
established organizations to whom Post Office 
licenses are granted. 
Because— 
“Metered Mail” looks as neat when received as 
when mailed—less handling, no cancellation. 
Because— 
“Metered Mail” safeguards the postage account. 
Because— 
“Metered Mail” system is the result of experi- 


ence based on seventeen years’ service to the 
Post Office Departments of leading countries. 


Full information regarding “Metered 
Mail” will be sent to executives writing 
on their business letterheads. 


The Postage MeterCompany 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


PITNEY-BOWES PRODUCTS 
722 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Offices in principal American cities and foreign countries 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 429 


ing 
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of New York used 894 columns of 
advertising space. In the month of 
December the same stores used 
1,771 columns.” 

This latter statement is truth- 
ful, but notice how it contradicts 
the opinion of the department store 
buyer quoted above. Thinking that 
New York conditions may be pe- 
culiar for more reasons than one— 
and one is that all of the stores 
have five day sales and advertising 
weeks during the summer months 
—I secured through the courtesy 
of the United Business Service, 
Boston, a detailed study covering 
the years 1921 to 1925 inclusive, of 
Business Conditions, Department 
Store Sales, and Department Store 
Advertising, in the Boston and 
Chicago Federal Reserve Districts. 
These figures, drawn up in chart 
form and corrected for seasonal 
trend, show a picture more accu- 
rate than the opinions of any man, 
no matter how well-informed he 
may be. 

Store Advertising More Constant 


With the seasonal element re- 
moved so that it is possible to get 
a long-range view of policies, we 
find that in 1921 and for the most 
part of 1922, when general busi- 
ness conditions were below normal 
(we all know they were bad, and 
the chart shows it in the form of 
debits to individual accounts) the 
Boston department store advertis- 
ing ran well above both sales and 
general business, and that it 
showed little increase during the 
following years, when both sales 
and general business conditions 
weie better, indicating, I think, a 
settled belief in advertising as a 
long-time business getter. The fig- 
ures for Chicago, during the years 
1921 and 1922 show practically the 
same conditions, although in fol- 
lowing years there is considerable 
variation, particularly the _ in- 
creased space used by the stores. 


What about the national adver- 
tisers during these years? The va- 
riation in the expenditures of na- 
tional magazine advertisers is 
shown in the figures compiled by 
the Crowell Publishing Company. 
These figures, which represent the 
investments of classes of adver- 
tisers in 33 magazines (in thou- 
sands of dollars), are tabulated on 
page 915. 


Taking the years 1922-1924 in- 
clusive, where we have Chicago 
and Boston department store fig- 
ures comparable with the maga- 
zine advertising of national adver- 
tisers—the average magazine in- 
vestment was 91 million; the 
peak was 110 million, or 21 per 
cent above the average; the low- 
water mark was 77 million, or 15 
per cent under the average. 


The Boston department stores 
showed a variation of 7 per cent 
above to 8 per cent below; the Chi- 
cago stores 10 per cent above and 
10 per cent below—thus proving 
quite conclusively that the depart- 
ment stores, which are in the best 
position to know whether or not 
consistent advertising really pays, 
are less inclined to play tag with 
weather, business conditions, pres- 
idential elections, and the other big 
and minor ills that disturb us busi- 
ness men. 


The Advertising “Danger Line” 


This checks up with the conclu- 
sions of another company in a po- 
sition to measure the force of ad- 
vertising—a mail order company— 
as reported by Cheltenham Bold 
in the July, 1924, issue of Sales 
Management. He quotes them: 
“Advertising does not reach its 
maximum pulling power until the 
fourth year of continuous effort. 
And conversely, any decrease in 
the advertising effort is not fully 
felt at once. On the average it is 
likely to be four years before the 
falling off in returns reaches its 
maximum.” 


The net result of the figures 
available — the department stores 
in several sections of the country, 
a successful mail order house, and 
the seventy-five largest magazine 
advertisers (whose annual expend- 
itures 1920-1924 show much less 
variation than the total for all 
magazine advertisers during the 
same period, and who, because of 
the size of their advertising invest- 
ments and their continued sales 
growth must be considered as suc- 
cessful advertisers)—prove as 
nearly as figures can prove any- 
thing about advertising, that it 
pays to have a “danger line” in 
advertising, below which the ap- 
propriation should never’ be 
trimmed. This can be increased if 
conditions outside and inside the 
business seem ‘to warrant it. 


Your Name Here ™~ 


A constant reminder, the 
best ad you can have! 


ATEVER your other ad- 

vertising plans, at least find 

out about this new way to build good 

will with those you now do business 

with—new customers and old—with 
prospects. 

Here is an “ad” that gets to the 
man you want to know about you— 
the man who influences business— 
and every time he sees it he thinks 
of you. It’s the most concentrated 
form of selling possible. 

Autopoint—1925—is this new 
way. It is the world’s finest mechan- 
ical pencil. Thousands tell us this— 
business men, retailers, wholesalers, 
bankers and manufacturers. They 
have used Autopoint to advertise. 
Their results have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. 

Your customers get this beauti- 
fully balanced, mechanically perfect, 
featherweight pencil. Your name is 
stamped on it. It becomes a constant 
companion to him. He keeps it with 
him always. And every time he writes 
with it he gets a genuine thrill—and 
you get the se of his satisfaction. 

Autopoint is fine enough to repre- 
sent your business. In its line, it is 


the best that men know today in 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your 
business-building gift proposition, and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 


Name 


GLLIS 171 


1 


3 


etter ‘Pencil 


1925 MODEL 


a 


advertise 
that builds 


business 


ncil making. It cannot jam or 
taper go wrong. It is parton 
light, made of Bakelite, and bal- 
ances perfectly. The thousands 
who use it today call it “the 
finest pencil in the world.” 


Today find out more about 
Autopoint. Mail us the coupon 
for prices, descriptions of various 
qualities and styles. You owe it 
to yourself at least to learn of 
its new sales-possibilities. There 
is no obligation. We won’t send 
a salesman if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon now— 
TODAY. 


Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding 
Exclusive Features 


The famous “neutral zone”— an exclusive patent. 
When the lead is exh ed, the feeding mech- 
anism goes into neutral—it cannot “jam.” 


Bakelite barrel—an unchanging, onyx-like light- 
weight material— cannot dent, split or tarnish. 
Most beautiful substance used for pencils. 

Simplest, smoothest working mechanism. Noth- 
ing complicated to go wrong—2 moving parts. 


S. M. 6-13-25 


Position 
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Your Kind of 


Team- Mates 


This well trained 
staff of advertising 
men has an unusu- 
ally good record. 


The reason why? 


We arte always— 
Working 
Studying 
Learning 
& Growing 


We Never Go Stale 
We Won't Neglect You 
You Will Like Us 
Let’s Get Together 


Simpson Advertising Co. 
Roy B. Simpson, Pres. 
Saint Louis 


CHICAGO 


This Summer! 


ore will delight inTuE 
Drake, with its wide 
outlook over sparkling 
blue waters. Every room fh 
is open to sun and air and~ ¢ 
charming views. Enjoy ; 
the myriad fascinations of 
Chicago as a guest of this 
world-famous hotel on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 


Under THE BLACKSTONE 
Management 
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A Survey of Merchandising 
Trends in Dry Goods 


(Continued from page 864) 


distribution, and this is being aug- 
mented by the positive demand of 
the merchant who insists that he 
will not carry an item that may be 
had by every Tom, Dick and 
Harry down the street through the 
local jobber. This is forcing many 
manufacturers who _ otherwise 
would be glad to _ distribute 
through the jobber, to make a 
selection of the best accounts in 
the small and medium sized trade 
centers, and confine the line to 
them.” 

Much the same tendency is re- 
ported by many other specialty 
concerns. A large hosiery manu- 
facturer, for example, says: 


“The marked tendency on the 
part of the larger stores to cut 
down reserve stocks has probably 
strengthened the position of the 
smaller specialty stores, provided 
they maintain adequate stocks. In 
some instances we know that they 
have rapidly eaten into the ready- 
to-wear departments of the large 
department stores. 


Hand-to-Mouth Continues 


“However, if they observe the 
same policy as the larger stores, 
they are naturally in the same 
position. I might say, however, 
that in this particular line the 
tendency to cut down reserve 
stocks has not increased the im- 
portance of the jobber. Manufac- 
turers who sell direct have estab- 
lished reserve stocks from which 
they can make such prompt ship- 
ments that the jobber is finding it 
more and more difficult to compete 
—at least so far as hosiery is con- 
cerned. 

“The necessity for giving exclu- 
sive distribution still exists, but 
the pressure for this comes from 
the retailer; the manufacturer as 
a rule preferring not to give exclu- 
sive sale. We do not believe that 
the local jobber is gaining import- 
ance at the expense of the large 
jobber who operates nationally, or 
in large sections. 

“As a matter of fact, in the knit 
goods trade, the opposite is true. 
During the past year the small 
jobbers have tended to cut down 
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their stocks, and the merchant has 
found them short of merchandise 
so often that he has acquired the 
habit of purchasing from the job- 
ber who carries the large stocks, 
or direct from the manufacturer. 
It looks very much as though the 
large jobber would be the only 
survivor so far as style merchan- 
dise is concerned, leaving the local 
jobber to handle strictly staple 
items.” 

That last statement, as a matter 
of fact, is the nearest approach to 
a general opinion that I have been 
able to find, and it is far from 
conclusive. It seems practically 
certain that manufacturers will 
have to adapt themselves to a pol- 
icy of conservative buying on the 
part of the retailer for a good while 
to come, but the ultimate effects of 
this policy upon merchandising 
conditions are still too cloudy for 
general analysis. There are plenty 
of theories about it—but a theory 
is an unsubstantial thing to base 
a merchandising policy upon. 


Dairy Industry to Hold 
National Conference 


A national trade conference, par- 
ticipated in by various branches of 
the dairy industry, will be one of 
the features of the summer session 
of the American Institute of Co- 
operation, which will be held at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
July 20-August 15. The confer- 
ence will deal with a number of 
questions where there is a common 
interest between cooperative asso- 
ciations selling milk and cream, 
wholesale jobbers of butter, cheese 
and manufactured milk, retail 
store, concerns engaged in adver- 
tising dairy products, and the dairy 
trade press. 


“Selling the Best Thing in the 
World” was the’ subject of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Adver- 
tising Club of Denver by Dr. 
David Carson Bayless, at a meet- 
ing held June 9. Dr. Bayless dis- 
cussed the most recent develop- 
ments in church advertising. 


Overnight Air Service 
Begins July 1 


Overnight air mail service be- 
tween Chicago and New York City 
will begin July 1, according to an 
announcement made by Postmas- 
ter General New. Under the new 
arrangement mail deposited in the 
New York post office as late as 
8 o’clock in the evening will be 
in Chicago several hours before 
breakfast time. 


Planes will leave New York 
every night except Saturday and 
Sunday at 9:30 p. m., and will 
arrive in Chicago at 5:45 a. m. the 
following morning. Eastbound 
mail planes will leave Chicago at 
7 :30 p. m. and arrive in New York 
at 6 a. m. 

The postage rate will be 10 cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof. 


Seattle Business Clubs 
Hold Joint Meeting 


A joint meeting of the Sales 


Managers’ Association, the Pur- € 

chasing Agents’ Association, the 1¢ an 9 € 
Pacific Northwest Products Com- 

mittee, and buyers from various 

large stores in Seattle, held a joint ¢s§ 

meeting May 28 under the auspices 
of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 


OUR salesmen’s samples represent a 


merce. e . e 

The: purpose of the: menting wee vitally important investment. Insure 
to discuss matters of mutual busi- them against loss or destruction on the road. 
ness interest and to discuss the 
benefits of buying the products of North America Commercial Travelers’ In- 


Pacific Northwest farms and fac- 
tories. 

The speakers were: John L. 
Locke, Clair Macklem, and E. L. 


surance covers the samples of one salesman 
or of the entire force. 


Shenel Ask your Insurance Agent or mail the 
attached coupon for full particulars on this 
Dahlman Chosen Head low-cost protection. 


of Milwaukee I. A.A. 
O. C. Dahlman, advertising man- Insurance Company of 


ager, the Koehring Company, was 
elected president of the Milwaukee + 

Industrial Advertisers’ Association North America 
at a meeting held May 28. H. P. 
Sigwalt, advertising ne the PHILADELPHIA 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, 
was chosen vice president, and 
Delbert Kay, advertising manager, 
the Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. The sec- 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Ae BS BAB2BSBWSBBCSBWSEAlSBwB(S’SSBDSESBDEBVSEBWSESBEBSESEEESEEESESESESESESEEESESESEEEEE ESE EE’ 


Insurance.Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X613 


De en Ee 
retary reported an averaged at- 
tendance at each meeting during DRIER annnnnncomeneninone ancnnnnpernnereniniatineseane tetas cementite 
the past year of 90 per cent of the NP ccsnsnenisermniocingptinghitnianainnnnnniseniensmet DD cernndesnisiiniinionininn 
total membership Wants information on Commercial Trave!ers’ Baggage Insurance 
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FIRS 


_ cago hotels. 


“Loop.” 


ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP 


For the first five months of 
1925 the Columbus Dispatch 
exceeded the local newspapers 
combined by 1,612,084 lines. 


DISPATCH 
Second paper 
Third paper ....... 


8,762,117 
4,078,407 
,071,626 


The Dispatch in 1924 exceeded 
the next largest Ohio newspaper 
by 2,500,909 lines and all other 
Columbus newspapers by 3,406,- 
172 lines. 


CIRCULATION 
LEADERSHIP 


Dispatch has largest circulation 
of any Central Ohio newspaper. 
(Government Statement 
March 31st, 1925) 


City 54,851 
Suburban 28,024 
Country 22,944 


GRAND TOTAL 105,819 


OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


TIN OHI() 


Columbus Dispatch 


EVANSHIRE 


In Chicago's Most Beautiful Suburb 
EVANSTON 


suburb. And 


The Evanshire is at Main and Hin- 
man streets, only a few blocks from 
glorious old Lake Michigan. Euro- 
pean plan. Rates are from $3.00 a 
day up for single amd $5.00 up for 
double rooms, all with private bath. 
Write today for illustrated folder. 


The Evanshire in Evanston is closer 
to Chicago’s business, shopping and 
amusement center than are many Chi- 
Surface, elevated and 
steam transportation lines, a_ block 
distant, make fast time to Chicago’s 
Thus at the Evanshire you 
can have the convenience of location 
of a Chicago hotel in the environment 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most 
beautiful 
throughout, including the restaurant, 
are notably moderate, although 
equipment, service and class of pat- 
ronage the Evanshire holds high rank. 


charges 


in 


Do Premiums Really Pay? 


(Continued from page 865) 


remarkable success with these 
plans. At the present time we 
have enlarged this to where we 
have a display rack in twenty or 
twenty-five thousand stores, and 
everyone of these racks shows five 
different articles: a  dishpan, 
roaster, covered kettle, percolator 
and double boiler, and the deal 
lasts for fourteen months.” 

Commenting on results from 
this premium plan, Mr. Leatherock 
says, “We have never seen any- 
thing in our experience that breaks 
down consumer resistance as 
quickly and as completely as giv- 
ing worth-while premiums on a 
fair and square basis.” 

In planning any premium 
method of forcing sales where the 
jobbers are concerned it may be 
interesting to note the comments 
of three jobbers who seem unal- 
terably opposed to any and all 
premium plans. One letter from 
J. W. Rigsby, president of the 
Powell-Sanders Company, whole- 
sale grocers of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, says, “In the jobbing business 
the use of premiums in the sale of 
merchandise is so much abused by 
many manufacturers that it is a 
nuisance. We would like to see 
all premiums, rebates and free 
deals discontinued because we be- 
lieve all harmful to the best inter- 
ests of the mercantile business.” 


Opinions Against Premiums 


Another wholesale grocer, Frank 
S. Gates, vice-president of Tyler 
& Simpson Company of Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, says, “Personally, I am 
opposed to premiums, free deals, 
bonuses, or any sort of the clap- 
trap or circus tricks that are fre- 
quently used for the sole purpose 
of loading the buyer. We believe 
in straightforward, cleancut, high- 
grade merchandising methods, with 
all the frills, fakes, free deals and 
premiums eliminated.” 

A wholesale drug jobber, the 
Churchill Drug Company of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, writes: “We tried 
out the idea of giving premiums on 
purchases, but found it did not in- 
crease our sales; in fact it was a 
sore disappointment. If there are 
any special inducements offered to 
dispose of quality goods, there is 
no doubt the customer becomes 
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suspicious and you are not getting 
anywhere by giving him something 
extra to make the sale.” 

Many of the men who contribu- 
ted answers to the questionnaire 
took the stand that premiums were 
detrimental to business because 
the cost of premiums must be 
added to the cost of the merchan- 
dise. This argument will not hold 
water, any more than the ancient 
argument that the cost of adver- 
tising must be added to the cost of 
the merchandise. Good premium 
plans, like good advertising, are 
paid for by the competitor who 
does not advertise—or use prem- 
iums, At least this argument is 
just as applicable to the premium 
plan of forcing sales as it is to 
advertising. 


An Analysis of Coffee Sales 


A Dallas advertising agency, in 
cooperation with the advertising 
class in the School of Commerce 
of Southern Methodist University, 
recently completed an interesting 
investigation on the value of prem- 
iums as an inducement in selling 
coffee. Sixty grocers and 115 
housewives were visited by stu- 
dents. The grocers were asked, 
“To what extent are premiums 
important in causing people to buy 
coffee?” The replies were classi- 
fied as, “very much,” “some,” and 
“very little ;” 36 per cent said “very 
much,” 28 per cent said “some,” 
and 36 per cent said “very little.” 

The grocers were also asked, 
“What form of advertising helps 
sell more coffee?” Demonstra- 
tions were ranked first; poster 
advertising, second; newspapers, 
third; window displays, fourth; 
premiums, fifth; magazines, sixth, 
and motion picture advertising, 
seventh. 

Only 1 per cent of the house- 
wives admitted that premiums had 
anything to do with their selec- 
tion of a brand of coffee; 80 per 
cent claimed they selected coffee 
because of its taste and flavor; 5 
per cent said they bought certain 
brands from force of habit; 4 per 
cent because it was sealed airtight. 

In spite of the fact that only 1 
per cent of the housewives admit- 
ted using coffee because of the 
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premiums, it was found that 15 per 
cent were actually using brands of 
coffee which carried premium in- 
ducements of one sort or another. 
So apparently the premium appeal 
is stronger than the consumer will 
admit. 

The Rub-No-More Company, 
soap and washing powder manu- 
facturers of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
expresses the opinion that prem- 
iums have been helpful to them in 
rural districts, but of very little 
value in larger cities. 

The National Cocoanut Soap 
Company of Tacoma, Washington, 
used a carload of baskets in a 
premium deal and sold twenty-four 
carloads of soap as a result of the 
premium plan. They claim that 
the premium plan, used as an in- 
troductory offer, has been very 
successful and has enormously in- 
creased their business. 


Shall We Use Premiums? 


Another soap company tried out 
a similar plan and, it is claimed, 
made a dismal failure. The first 
company used a very high-priced 
basket which is nationally adver- 
tised. The second company used 
a cheaper basket of unknown 
quality. Many sales managers 
brought out the opinion that prem- 


advice themselves. 


We give no advice on how to 
improve sales until we, our- 
selves, as salesmen representing 
the client, have actually set up 
a better rate of sales and prof- 
its, and the better methods that 
average salesmen can use. 


This does away with all argu- 
ment as to what will or will 
not work. It contains no“blue 
sky” nor theory, and it settles, 
on a fact basis, the questions 
of sales policy, plan, working 
methods, kind of salesmen and 
selling expense to leave the 
proper margin of profit. 

| * * * 

| Many leading corporations 
testify to the effectiveness and 
economy of this practical field 


A Practical Sales ; 
Laboratory 


For Manufacturers 


Telling Salesmen How to Sell —is the greatest 
of modern indoor sports. 
be given if more advisors had to carry out the 


Less advice would 


sales laboratory. Our definite 
history of successful past per- 
formance is vouched for by a 
leading New York bank. Our 
relationship is confidential. It 
in no sense interferes with the 
sales machinery or manage- 
ment. 


Our Sales Laboratory 
Services Include: 


Field Surveys 
Sales Analysis 
Distribution Plans 
Salesmen’s Remuneration 
Selection of Salesmen 
Training of Salesmen 
Practical Sales Quotas 
Dull Season Selling 
Moving Slow Movers 
Dealer Selling Methods 
Cutting Out Cut Prices 


Manufacturers who wish to increase their 
sales and profits may discuss the subject in 
confidence with Mr. Regan by appointment. 
We accept no retainers where we cannot see _ 
a substantial profit for the manufacturerasa | 


prompt result of our work. We are not an 
advertising agency. 


MAROUIS REGAN, Incorporated 
Sales Counselors, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


iums, when used, should be high- 
grade, and preferably well adver- 
tised merchandise, the value of 
which is immediately apparent to 
the customer. 

Many concerns hesitate to start 
any sort of a premium plan, fear- 
ing that once it is started, it will 
be difficult to discontinue. On this 
phase of the subject, R. A. Peters, 
secretary of the Wheats Ice Cream 
Company, says, “At one time we 
gave premiums and continued the 
practice for two years. We then 
stopped without any notice and 
never received a complaint from 
our trade until some eighteen 
months after we discontinued the 
premium plan.” 


In determining whether or not 


District Sales Manager Wanted 


Old established manufacturer seeking services of high grade salesman who 
is also capable of assuming charge of District Sales Office. 
Must be familiar with Boston and New England territory. 
‘to use premiums, there are many Prefer man with sheet steel equipment experience, although not absolutely 


: . : essential. 
i factors which must be considered. : . 
We are the leaders in our field. The opening to be filled represents a real 


For example, the particular local- opportunity for man of ability and energy. 
ity in which the premiums are to Definite answers MUST be given to following— 
be used often has a marked effect 1. Age. 
on the success of any premium 2. Education. 
i 3 . Gi PLE i i i ived. 
| plan. In thin connection the Pieeh 3. Give COM TE history of business experience and salary received 


. jp All li fidential. 
Chemical Company writes, “We A AO een 


believe there is no question in the Address Box 686, Sales Management, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 
minds of most. manufacturers but 
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Sales Convention 
Novelties 


— Banquets oS ; ma aco 
Stag Smokers >! Dae 


Contests 
Dances 
Delegations 


é 


Complete assortments — reasonable prices 
—quick service 


Paper Hats Balloons Masquerade Suits 
Pennants Address Books Thermometers 
Shields Datei Tinane Calendars 
Banners Key Chai Cigarette Cases 
Emblems oF ee Card Cases 

Flags Tape Measures Bill Folds 

Badges Ash Trays Cuff Links 
Buttons Book Marks Paper Garlands 


Stunts and Stunt Books 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


39 W. Adams St., Chicago Vinton Bldg.,’Portland, Ore. 
Capital~A MILLION FRIENDS 


Are Your Salesmen Getting 
the Dartnell News Bulletins? 


Whether or not to get out a house organ is a prob- 
lem that is confronting many sales managers just at 
this time of year. 


The Dartnell “Selling News” is serving several 
thousand concerns in lieu of a house organ. It pro- 
vides a way of prodding salesmen every week, and 
doing it tactfully, impersonally and effectively. It is 
strictly a news bulletin of accomplishments by sales- 
men, keeping you informed what other salesmen are 
doing and provides space for your own supplemen- 
tary message at the same time. 


Get prices on quantities for your entire sales force 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION > 


1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 19 West 44th St., New York 


922 


“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


s imiut ee i 
TORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPEG 
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that a straight, outright sales basis 
is far from satisfactory; but in a 
number of centers, premiums are 
eagerly looked forward to by store- 
keepers and consumers alike, when 
purchasing commodities of certain 
types.” 

A premium plan in a trade 
which is used to premiums will 
often go over, for a time at least, 
in a big way. But in a trade where 
premiums have been used for 
many years, by many manufactur- 
ers, much of the strength of the 
premium appeal seems to be lost. 
John L. Kellogg, president of the 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, reminds us in a letter, 
of the experience of the cigarette 
manufacturers with premiums, He 
says, in part, “From observations 
I have made, I would say that 
premiums are used to help lazy 
salesmen get rid of goods. A good 
salesman needs no premiums, Per- 
haps the most outstanding case is 
that of Camel cigarettes. Nearly 
all cigarette companies gave prem- 
iums before Camels came _ into 
the market. Camels were mer- 
chandised without premiums and 
the company advised the consumer 
they were giving quality and no 
premiums. The result has been 
that within the last eleven years 
Camels have outsold all other 
brands.” 


Whether or not the success of 
Camels brought about the discon- 
tinuance of premiums with other 
brands of cigarettes, we do not 
know—it must be remembered that 
Camels came on the market in 
1914, and that the war soon 
brought an abnormal demand for 
cigarettes, so it is hardly fair to 
say that Camels were the sole 
cause of the other companies giv- 
ing up premium plans. 


The Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference was held June 8-10 at 
Briarcliff Lodge, New York. The 
principal speakers were: C. I. 
Hitchcock, president, the Insur- 
ance Field; Luther B. Little, direc- 
tor of publications, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Leon A. 
Soper, manager of sales promotion, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Ray H. Finger, man- 
ager of agencies, Cleveland Life 
Insurance Company; F. Highland 
Burns, president, Maryland Casu- 
alty Company. 


Trade Conditions in| (ews 
Philippines 
Good 


Trade in the Philippines during 
1924, amounting to $300,000,000, 
was the largest in the history of 
the island with the single excep- 
tion of 1920, according to the 
report issued to Governor General 
Leonard Wood by Acting Secre- 
tary of Finance Unson. General 
economic conditions are better 
now than at any time since the 
close of the World War, the re- 
port states. | 

Sixty-four per cent of the trade 
went to the United States, with 
the United Kingdom and Japan 
following with 6 per cent each. | 
Seventy-two per cent of the Eyal Ie jolts cna me 
exports went to the United States. i a it isn’t a case of too small space. Or too 
In the order of their importance in ; 
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Is Stranger 
Than Strangers? 


TRANGE, ISN’T IT, how many strangers there are! 


You spend goodly amounts of money to “keep known” 
as the experts say. In spite of which, you are constantly 
and startlingly, faced with the endless strangers, that you 
and your product are strange too. 
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value, the principal exports were 
sugar, $41,868,086; hemp, which 
represented 22 per cent of the total 
exports, $29,950,458; and cocoanut 
oil, $18,811,030, a 34 per cent in- 
crease over 1923, 


Urge Better Lighting to 
Increase Production 


Better factory lighting is urged 
as a means for increasing the pro- 
ductivity of workers, decreasing 
waste, and preventing accidents, in 
a recent report of the Eyesight 
Conservation Council of America. 
The report states that adequate 
lighting if applied generally 
throughout the country’s industrial 
plants, would greatly increase the 
wealth of the nation. 

In nine industrial plants cover- 
ing various kinds of work it was 
found that by increasing the aver- 
age illumination by 2.3 to 11.2 
foot candles, the average produc- 
tion of the plants was increased by 
more than 15 per cent, at an aver- 
age cost of less than 2 per cent of 
the payrolls. 


Herbert Lionel Matthews, a 
member of the advertising depart- 
ment of the New York Times, has 
been announced as one of the win- 
ners of the Cutting Traveling Fel- 


lowships of Columbia University 
for 1925-26, 


With advertisers rather generally, one of the troubles—one 
of the biggest, in fact—is that so few are willing to do the 
simple, utterly obvious things with their selling-on-paper; 
the same as their salesmen do selling-on-foot. 


The simple, clean cut, easy-to-understand things, frequently 
don’t make a very showy showing, among our neighbors 
and friends. But what matters that, if they show up satis- 
factory profit-wise? 


If you have the courage—and it takes courage—to do the 
simple, utterly obvious things, the chances are we can offer 
you the kind of business building service that will insure a 
substantial reduction of strangers to your product, resulting 
in a larger success for your advertising. 

You may also like the idea of a moderate sized agency. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AcE: 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Day, 
aH 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


Printing that pays for itself — 
‘“‘There are two kinds of printing. The kind that pays for itself 
and the kind that you pay dearly for. 


Forceful, dignified, distinctive printing pays for itself over and 
over again in the favorable impression it creates, and the good- 
will it builds. Cheap, slovenly ‘age - on the other hand, 
indicates that the house is equally careless in other matters. 
You may ‘‘save’’ a few dollars on such printing, but in the long 
run it will prove the costliest commodity you can purchase.’ 


We produce printing that produces results. 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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In going to, or coming from 
Atlantic City, stay at the 


Hotel 
Adelphia 


In Philadelphia 


Chestnut at 13th Street 


At the Heart 
of Things 


400 Splendid 
Rooms «nd 
Baths at 
Moderate Rates 


High Class 
Service— 
Delicious Food 
—Luxurious 
Appointments 
—Reasonable 
Prices 


DAVID B. PROVAN 


Managing Director 


Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 


Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
i Send for Samples 
| Best prices—Quickest service 


' Commerce Photo-Print Cerporation 


80 Maiden Lane New York City 


Wm,L Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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Is Aviation Starting to Repeat 
Auto History? 


(Continued from page 860) 


almost every week. Some of these 
may not materialize immediately, 
but others are serious undertak- 
ings, made by capable and respon- 
sible men, and their success is 
hardly to be doubted. Some of the 
contemplated routes already an- 
nounced include: New York-Chi- 
cago; Chicago-Memphis-New Or- 
leans; St. Louis-Twin Cities; 
Kansas City-El Paso; Pittsburgh- 
Indianapolis; Boston-Cleveland; 
New York-Atlanta, and Detroit- 
Cleveland. 


These routes will carry express, 
mail, and later, passengers. 


Passenger Service Coming 


Passenger planes, both for com- 
mercial and private use, will come 
later. The first automobiles were 
developed to meet the demand for 
pleasure and personal transporta- 
tion and it was not realized till 
some time later what an economic 
factor the motor car was destined 
to become, but in the case of avia- 
tion, the commercial aspect is 
being emphasized first because of 
the necessity of establishing confi- 
dence and because of the present 
high price of airplanes. The suc- 
cess of commercial aviation will 
soon establish confidence and 
quantity production will soon re- 
duce the price of planes. 

Many want to know whether we 
are to expect air “flivvers” in the 
near future. Certainly the small 
passenger airplane is going to be 
developed sometime in the near 
future. It is not in existence yet, 
although numerous planes of this 
type have been experimented with, 
but it will come as soon as there 
is sufficient demand for it. In the 
meantime, scores of highly skilled 
engineers are working on such a 
plane and we may expect an- 
rouncements of progress at in- 
creasingly frequent intervals from 
now on. 

From the sales viewpoint, there 
are few, if any, opportunities in 
aviation at the present moment, 
but they are likely to develop just 
any day. Airplane manufacturing 
companies are increasing in num- 
bers and as commercial aviation 
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develops, other companies will 
enter the field, while those already 
in it will expand. These manu- 
facturers must sell their product, 
so there is every reason to believe 
that the new industry will soon 
be calling for trained sales man- 
agers and salesmen. 

Just how attractive such posi- 
tions will be remains to be seen. 
It is a new field, the possibilities 
of which can only be imagined. 
The success of commercial avia- 
tion is a certainty, however, and it 
seems likely just now that the 
development that is just beginning 
will progress very rapidly, once it 
has overcome the initial difficulties 
that are in the way. 


Mark Foreign Labels, 
Court Decides 


Imported woven labels, used by 
manufacturers of wearing apparel, 
must be marked individually with 
the country of origin, according to 
a decision handed down by the 
Court of Customs Appeals in the 
case of the Artistic Weaving Com- 
pany against Philip McGuire. 

In this decision the court re- 
versed the decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers. The court 
held fear that American con- 
sumers would not use a product 
imported from Germany, if the 
country of origin was known, could 
not be used as an argument 
against marking, as it was the 
intention of Congress that the 
imprint of the country of origin 
should be legible. 

The woven labels involved in the 
case were imported from Germany 
in rolls, the rolls being marked 
“made in Germany.” The Amer- 
ican manufacturer contended that 
each separate label should have 
been so marked. 


“What Do You Mean—Better 
Selling?” was the title of an ad- 
dress delivered June 5 by Homer 
J. Buckley, president, Buckley, 
Dement & Company, Chicago, be- 
fore the St. Louis Sales Managers 
Bureau. 


WA Ween 
Send now for this complete 


Summer Sales Plan Folder 


containing tested plans that speed up 
YOUR OWN SALES 


MH 


DURING THE HOT MONTHS 
Sent without obligation. Write to 
Industrial Sales Dept. 

THE WAHL COMPANY 


1800 Roscoe Street 
CHICAGO 


EVERSHARP , WAHL PEN 


Bring Your 
Sales Problems 
To Us 


JOSEPH EWING 


MARKETING COUNSEL 


36 West 44% Street 
NEW YORK 
PHONE_-_- VANDERBILT - - 0508 


Lines Wanted 


Two capable salesmen, with cap- 
ital, would like to secure sales 
agency for high-class product or line, 
in the New Orleans territory. Famil- 
iar with Southern trade. Can pro- 
duce results for you. For details, 
write today to 


JAMES J. MORSE 
2806 State St., New Orleans, La. 


If you would like to see samples of some 
unique advertising stickers appliable to 
your business tell Dept.4 you want them. 
THE TABLET & TICKET COMPANY 
Established 1870 
1015 - 1021 W. Adams St. Chicago 
We also manufacture changeable signs 
Write for catalogue ““BM” 


for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookkeep Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 
nee Tale GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
iin vic P. 0. Box 1837-8 Richmond, Virginia 


from One 


$63,393 tan"! 


$63,393.00 worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page “form” letter at a. total cost of 
less than $100.00. Send 25c. fora ory of Pest- 
age Magazine and an actual copy of this letter. 
ou sell, you need Postage which tells how to 
write Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, Booklets 
House Magazines. Sabseription $2 a year for 13 
numbers fullof selling ideas. Anything that can 
be sold can be soldby mail. 
POSTAGE—I8 East 18 St.— NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Handy Expense Books | 


Tips 


At the risk of sounding like the the- 
atrical ads which quote the jeweled 
phrases of the critics, the Tips editor is 
going to drop a few superlatives about 
a little book put out by the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills called, “How to Sell Glove Silk 
Underwear.” It’s a sales manual for re- 
tail clerks, and while it’s mostly about silk 
underwear, it might as well be about 
aluminum ware, shoes, ice boxes or motor 
cars—it’s that sound in its application. 
Simple as A B C—these are some of the 
heads: “How to Sell a Glove Silk Vest”; 
“How to Handle the Matter of Price”; 
“How to Close a Successful Sale’; “How 
to Take Care of Your Stock”; “Customers 
You Meet Every Day,” and “How to Get 
Trade from Business Women.” H. B. 
Snader of the Vanity Fair Silk Mills says 
the company is sending this book out to 
any retail clerk who asks for a copy; we 
think he’ll send you one if you mail in 
a request. The book will undoubtedly give 
you some good suggestions about ways of 
merchandising your own product. Ad- 
dress the mills at Reading, Pennsylvania. 


“Advertising in Australia,’ put out by 
the Catts-Patterson Company of Sydney, 
presents data on purchasing power, popu- 
lation, industries, etc. and makes some 
suggestions about the best ways and means 
of reaching the Australian market. If you 
care to have a copy, write the company 
at 375 Kent Street, Sydney, Austraiia. 


Here’s an analysis on the automobile 
count by counties, states and makes of 
cars, for the thirteen southern states. Ask 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Alabama, for a copy of their “Dixie Data 
Book” on this subject. 


A collection of advertisements setting 
forth an answer to the question, “What 
Is Advertising?” has been published by 
C. C. Winningham, advertising agent of 
10 Peterboro Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
Any sales executive may receive a copy 
on request. 


Farm Life’s 1925 Survey, covering equip- 
ment on 21,595 farms, is well worth half 
an hour’s study, whether you sell to the 
farm market or not. It covers makes or 
brands of the principal items of farm and 
dairy machinery, toilet preparations, foods, 
and such items as kitchen cabinets, pianos, 
phonographs, radios and lighting systems. 
For instance, out of 2,891 reporting own- 
ership of tractors, 1,516 were Fordsons, 
with I. H. C. running second with 444. 
The balance was divided between Case, 
Samson, Moline, Avery, and other makes. 
Out of 15,088 reporting on auto tires, 3,632 
used Goodyear, 1,932 Firestone, and 1,509 
Goodrich, with the balance scattered over 
other makes. It’s one of the best surveys 
of the year. We’re not so sure that there 
are many extra copies, but if you address 
a request to C. A. Taylor, you can prob- 
ably get one without charge. 
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INVEST $3.00 


Some firms pay $3.000 to an expert to 
direct their advertising or manage their 
salesmen. Others pay $3.00 for a sub- 
scription to MARKETING and find out 
for themselves what experts are doing. 
Still others lose anywhere from $300 to 
$300,000 annually by doing neither. 


Marketing 


SPECIAL 4 forth owe ela oe 


lation distribution, for $3.00. 


MARKETING PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
4 East Wellington Street, Toronto, Canada 


House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organsin the country. Write for copy 
of THE WILLIAM FEATHER MaGazINE. 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building :: Cleveland, Ohio 


AND SALES PSYCHOLOGY 
The buyer sells himself The sales- 
man directs and controls the pros- 
pect’s thoughts and actions “IN- 
SURING SALES SUCCESS” is a little book the Insti- 
tute will send free to those requesting it It shows how 
Creative Salesmanship will secure more interviews, 
overcome objections, utilize’ short-cuts, and close more 
sales Thousands are profiting by its principles 
Send today No charge 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 12 


[| SHIRLEY PARKER INSTITUTE } 
| DEPARTMENT 12 
lL 218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


are gummed special design stickers, 
labels and embossed s in 
any quantity. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard stock 
stickers and can render prompt 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1627 S. M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


INCREASES SALES 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimoniai letters and orders which you receive from 
satisfied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
order. Don't leave testimonial letters lying idle in your 
files— give them to your men and increase your sales 
thru their use. Write for samnles and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 West Adams Street, Chicago 


TAXCC 


(CO Promotion 
BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
crease Ask us to tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO 
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Discuss Foreign Finance 
at Trade Meeting 


The outlook for foreign trade in 


the face of America’s financing of 


Europe’s post-war trade recovery, 
will be the principal feature of the 
discussion at the National Foreign 
Trade Convention to be held in 
Seattle June 24-26. - The leading 
address will be made by Henry M. 
Robinson, president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 
Another interesting high light 
of the convention will be a review 
of the possibilities of commercial 
aviation by Hiram _ Bingham, 
United States senator from Con- 
necticut. Senator Bingham com- 
manded the allied aviation base at 
Issoudun during the late war. 
Foreign delegations from Japan, 
China, Philippines, Straits Settle- 
ments, India, and the Dutch East 
Indies will be present at the meet- 
ing, and will be given prominent 
places on the program. Advance 
registrations indicate the largest 
attendance in four years. 
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Business Cartoon SERVICE 
108 S LaSalle St > roan: — 


resident 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


Speeches — Essays —- Debates 


Speeches, essays, etc., prepared to order 
on any subject. Facts, arguments assem- 
bled for any purpose. Complete literary 
service. Can saw both horns of a dil- 
emma. 20 years experience in literary and 
journalistic fields. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 25 


4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


c Omews 
® Free Leaflet ~~ ells JOow 


SLIDE (ep. 2284 WAS'ST. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
CORPOPATION 
Specializing on 
Automobile Owner Lists 
and Automotive Statistics 


NEVADA IOWA 


926 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALES OR EXPORT MANAGER—MANU- 
facturing, preferably technical product. Fif- 
teen years’ exporting experience. With present 
concern nine years, from salesman to general 
sales manager in three years, sales $3,000,000.00 
per annum. Past four years in Europe estab- 
lishing branches and agencies. Technical col- 
lege graduate; age 52; married, in perfect 
health ; strictly temperate and financially inde- 
pendent. Fair knowledge French and better 
of Spanish. Traveled extensively. Now in 
England. Will accept nominal compensation 
for test period with sound concern capable of 
expansion. Will go. anywhere for interview 
where real executive is needed. Box 680, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—A $10,000 
sales executive now in control of three million 
dollar sales territory, handling fifty salesmen on 
keenly competitive product. Can organize for 
lower sales overhead, inject new ideas for 
greater profit and know thoroughly large mar- 
kets throughout U. S. and Canada. My refer- 
ence is a successful record covering eight years 
with two of the largest firms in the country 
in their line. Box 684, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details. Unusual limited offer. Box 581. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
* + free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
./oodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—WE ARE 
seeking the services of a capable representa- 
tive in some of the leading sales centers— 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Detroit, 
and Indianapolis. In these cities our business 
is well established without personal represen- 
tation. In other cities our salesmen are suc- 
cessful. They are paid on a commission basis. 
We have an excellent opportunity for good 
men to make substantial profits the first 
month. A letter addressed to Sales Department, 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago, will bring detailed information. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


DRUG SALES MANAGER—NEW YORK 
pharmaceutical house offers attractive oppor- 
tunity for an energetic and reliable sales direc- 
tor, able to hire, train and direct men to sell 
exceptional line to dispensing physicians. Only 
successful and experienced applicants consid- 
ered. Write for particulars in confidence to 
Box 682, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, DISTRICT 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. We offer: 
1. Superior line of values. 2. Cooperation un- 
limited. 3. Commissions that swell the bank 
account. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant 
Way of New York, Inc., Suite 733, Lincoln 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE AVERAGE 
sales manager will not be interested in the 
connections here offered, nor will the adver- 
tiser be interested in him. But if you are one 
of those rare men who have an actual capacity 
for making salesmen; if you have considerably 
more physical and mental energy than most 


possess; if you have a demonstrable record in’ 


large scale direct distribution, a $10,000 per 
year opportunity exists for you here. Write 
fully, in confidence, to H. F. Baker, general 
sales manager, 208 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
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You Can Use 


Namapco 


Maps 


as they are used by Oldsmobile 
and other large organizations, 
both in the automobile and 


other fields, 


to Visualize 


territories and Results 


and 


to Speed-up 
Sales 


Namapco Map System in offices of the 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Michigan. 


4n S8Ndlass ., 


COmpar; 


LANSING, Micn USA 


February 23, 1925 
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Very truly 
OLDS NOT 


° 
lL. G. Dod 
Asst. Sales Manarer 


No matter how small or how large your business may be, if 
you will tell us what you sell, how and where, we will be 
glad to show you what kind of a map system you should have, 
how you can use it to develop a bigger business, and how you 
can add to it as further necessities arise. Address our 


Home Office, 506 Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 
506 Murphy Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS 


111 N. Market St., CHICAGO 


Communities vary in sales opportunity,— 


National advertisers desire circulation which most 
nearly coincides with greatest sales opportunity. 


The factors generally accepted as forming an index 


to sales potential are: (1) Population. (2)Volume 
of Retail Sales, and (3) Income Tax Returns. 


Liberty’s circulation is concentrated by allotment 
in those communities where these three factors 
are present to the greatest degree. 


100,000 people form its distributing organization 
—field men, wholesalers, retailers, boy salesmen. 


They “‘follow through” in this work of allotment 
so that Liberty readers in each community form 
the active buying element. 


This is one of the reasons why an advertising 
page in Liberty does more work. 


Tribune Square, CHIGAGO 247 Park Avenue, NEW YORK Haas Building, LOS ANGELES 


